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THE SILVER CASCADE. 


Tae Silver Cascade, is situated about half a mile from the entrance of the chasm, 
called the Notch of the White Mountains. Every thing in the immediate vicinity is 
presented to the view on nature’s grandest scale. The Notch is a dark narrow defile, 
running nearly two miles in length, between two huge cliffs, apparently rent asunder by 
some vast convulsion of nature. As there are no proofs of volcanic violence, the convulsion 
is supposed to have been that of the deluge. ‘The rocks rude and ragged, in a manner 
rarely paralleled, are fashioned and piled together by a hand operating only in the boldest 
and most irregular manner. Huge masses of granite, of every abrupt form, and hoary with 
the moss, which seems the product of ages, rise toa mountainous height. Part of the stream 
which winds through this dark defile, is lost and invisible beneath a mass of fragments 
thrown down by some great convulsion. Half a mile from the entrance, may be had the 
finest view of the most beautiful Cascade perhaps in the world. It issues from a mountain 
on the right, about eight hundred feet above the subjacent valley. The stream runs over a 
series of rocks, almost perpendicular with the course; a little broken, so as to preserve the 
appearance of the uniform current, and yet so far disturbed, as to be perfectly white. The 
most advantageous prospect is when the sun shines with the clearest splendor; the 
Cascade then glitters down the vast steep, like a stream of burnished silver—hence its name. 
This elegant piece of water, falls from a height of two hundred and forty or two hundred 
and fifty feet over three precipices; the second receding a short distance from the first, 
and the third from the second. Down the first and second it falls in a single stream, but 
down the third it is parted, and again unites at the bottom in a fine basin, formed by the hand 
of nature in the rocks. It is impossible for a brook to be modelled into more diversified 
or delightful forms, or for a Cuscade to descend over precipices more happily fitted to finish 
its beauty. The cliffs, together with the level at their foot, furnish a fine opening sur- 
rounded by the forest. The sunbeams penctrating through the trees, paint here a great 
variety of fine images of light, and edge an equally numerous and diversified collection of 
shadows; both dancing on the waters, and alternately silvering and obscuring their course. 
Purer water was never seen, and its purity is discernible, not only from its limpid 
appearance and its taste, but from several other circumstances. Its course is wholly over 
hard granite, and the rocks and stones in its bed and at its side instead of being covered with 
adventitious circumstances, are washed perfectly clean, and by their neat, polished 
appearance, add not a little to the beauty of the scene. In all seasons the scenery is beautiful, 
but more particularly so in the fall of the year. ‘The bosoms of both ranges of mountains 
are overspread with evergreens. All the trees which are not evergreens, are by the first 
severe frost changed from their verdure to the perfection of the various colors, through 
yellow, orange, and red, to a pretty deep brown. As the frosts affect different trees, and the 
different leaves of the same tree, in very different degrees, a vast multitude of tinctures 
are commonly found upen a simple tree. These colors also, in all their variety are generally 
full, and in many instances are among the most exquisite which can be found in nature, 
Different sorts of trees are susceptible of different degrees of beauty. Among them the maple 
is pre-eminently distinguished by the prodigious varieties, the finished beauty, and the 
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intense lustre of its hues, varying through all the dyes, between a rich green and the most 
perfect crimson. It is this which constitutes the peculiar glory of the American forest. 
In no other country is nature so diversified, and by travellers generally, the autumnal 
imagery of this country, is regarded as among the most splendid beauties of nature. 

From the Silver Cascade the mountains begin to open with increased majesty, and in 
several instances rise to a perpendicular height, little less than a mile. Wide and deep 
chasms also, at times meet the eye, both on the summits and on the sides, and strongly 
impress the imagination with the thought, that a hand of immeasurable power, has rent 
asunder the solid rocks, and tumbled them into the valley beneath. Over all, hoary cliffs, 
rise with proud supremacy, frowning awfully on the world below, and seem to give a finish 
as well as a grandeur to the scene. On the superior eminences the trees grow less and less, 
and far above, the surface is covered with a mass of shrubs, terminating at the farthest 
elevation in a shroud of dark colored moss. D. 


THE DEATH OF FLOWERS. 


BY CATHARINE H. WATERMAN. 


Tuex are fading—they are fading, the bright summer flowers away, 
And the changing leaves are telling us, of darkness, and decay; 

The crimson flushing of their dyes, are heralds from the tomb, 

And they sink like conquerors to rest, robed in their brightest bloom. 


The beautiful, the blushing flowers, that wreath’d around our feet, 
Like fairy ministers of joy, our weary steps to greet; 

They spring not by the road side now—nor in the silent wood, 
Nor where the rippling waters break the quiet solitude. 


But the flashing of a Rainbow light seems lingering o’er them all, 
And the golden glories of the skies, around them lightly fall; 

As tho’ the blending of the clouds, at sunset’s ruddiest hours, 
Pour’d all their melted alchemy upon the dying flowers. 


They are fading, they are fading—and the paths we used to tread, 
Are strew’d with heaps of wither’d leaves, the dying, and the dead ; 
A moaning Spirit seems to breathe upon the passing air, 

A requiem for those lonely things, that loved to linger there. 


Their summer homes are desolate, and on the stricken bough, 
We see not the bright coronals, of blooming beauty now; 

But the pinky tints have past away, and left the crimson streak, 
Like the hectic of the fever flush, upon Consumption’s cheek. 


In ruby robes proud Autumn comes, the pageant of the year, 

And treads in might and majesty, o’er summer’s early bier; 

Her many color'’d mantle floats o’er spring time’s choicest bowers, 
And she builds her triumph, and her joy, upon the death of flowers. 


Philadelphia, October, 1839. 








BREAKING ONE’S HEART. 


A CHIT-CHAT AT THE COUNTRY SEAT OF JEREMY SHORT, ESQ. 


“Por up the window, Jim,—briig in a meerschaum fof this gentleman and anothet 
for myself. Egad, gir, but isn’t it hot? I ’ve almost turned Turk since these dog-days 
began, and do nething but smoke, and drink iced sherbet—do make yourself at home—hope 
you had a fine voyage up the Hudson—is n’t it a glorious river !—as I heard a German exile 
say it equalled the Rhine, and wanted—thank God !—its robber-castles. Your health, sir— 
another for the old river, and let it be a bumper!” 

“ Thank you, Jeremy—you are too kind—but is n’t this countfy air delicious 1!—what a 
fine prospect too from the window !—glorious woods there, fich ¢ofn-fields, evefy thing 
flourishing—and as I live if there ain’t two sweet little cherubs playing on the lawn—ah ! 
but you ’re a happy man—you live like a prince!” 

“ Nonsense, do n’t talk of it, my dear sir,—there ’s nothing to boast of except the children 
—you have n’t any? But you ’re married? Bgad, sir, I though! not,-you do f’t look 
quietly happy enough to be so. But as you were saying there are some fine points in the 
landscape, That rolling hill; this gentle slope; the stream glittering along the vailey; 
that dark, majestic wood; away down there the Highlands like eternal sentinels watching 
over the Hudson; and yonder, just in a line with that sloop, the blue summits of the 
Catskill rising like thunder clouds in the west. I thank God, sir, I live here! But talking 
of the Catskill reminds me of a story—a love story too, and one proving my theory that 
woman’s heart will break for love.—But sit down, sir, and we ’il take it easy, for while I 
narrate, you shall listen; and egad, sir, we ’I] both smoke to fill up the pauses. 

Harry Livingston—did you know him!—was the choicest chap I ever saw. He was 
younger by many years than myself, and as gay and merry a collegian as ever tricked the 
professors, wrote poetry instead of Greek, and then—the lucky dog !—carried off the honors 
in spite of laziness and the faculty. Ah! but he wasa rare genius. How too he could 
converse! Such a mad-cap scoundrel never whispered away a girl’s heart as this same 
young attorney; and I do believe before he was twenty-three he had had more love-scrapes, 
and got out of ’em honorably too, than any youngster of his age I ever knew. He was a 
poor dog, sir,—with a patrimony of nothing but blood and wit,—and so as he could n’t afford 
to get married, he used to flirt about among the girls, flitting from flower to flower, and 
staying just long enough to get the spice of your love making, and then off again. I don't 
say it was exactly right—many a heart has been broken that way ;—but at any rate it was 
exciting! 

Well, there was one sweet creature he had known for years, for they had been children 
together, and when both grew up it came natural for them to fallin love. Every body vowed 
it would be a match. I remember her when she was just eighteen—and she was worthy 
of a monarch’s affection! Her form was faultless as the Parian’s, with just fullness 
enough to be exquisitely rounded. Her face was not exactly classic—but ah! such an 
expression !—and then her soft, deep blue eyes, that looked love at every glance. Egad, sir, 
this blue is the color to do the work—black may be queenly,——hazel may come over one 
at times,—bat when the deep, blue cye of some sweet little fairy, looks full into your own, 
you might as well give up the war at once. 

I have said Livingston was something of a male coquette, and though he was certainly 
attentive to sweet Alice Leslie for awhile,—and though they used to sing duetts together, or 
sit chatting alone when the old folks were out, or take many a long and solitary walk at 
moontight,—and thongh if ever he loved it was then, yet somehow or other it fell out at last 
that he began to visit her less frequently, and finally—the hard-hearted rascal—he nearly 
ceased altogether. It may be he knew he was too poor to marry, and that his pride forbid 
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him to wed one richer than hLimself—and it may be that he feared if he continued the 
intimacy his heart would be lost without avail—but so it was he dropped gradually off, 
became attentive in other places, was the gayest gallant at your balls, and seemed altogether 
to have forgotten that such a fairy creature as Alice Leslie lived, or that he had spent so 
many happy hours at her side. At last his visits ceased altogether. It was now summer, 
and they had not met since Christmas. Of course Alice never a!luded to him,—if she had 
loved, she let it prey silently upon her heart, but I do n’t know how it was—though she was 
gayer and wilder than ever—the bloom grew fainter on her cheek, and she seemed like a 
withered flower slowly fading away. The doctors shook their heads, and feared she was 
going into a consumption. Ah! sir, how many hearts are broken, and we blindly charge 
our loss to that fell disease. I am a believer im a broken heart. There is a blight sometimes 
comes over the young and tender mind; a cold, deadly, mysterious feeling, drying up the 
very springs of life; a mourning over an unrequited love, which sends its victim slowly, and 
almost imperceptibly to the tomb. Like a bud nipped by an early frost, she droops silently 
away and no one knows the seeret of her dechne. A virtuous heart never betrays its 
disappointment. It almost shrinks from acknowlcdging it to itself. It wraps itself in the 
mantle of its sorrov, and alone, and unpitied, weeps over the ruin of its hopes, withering 
day by day away, while the cheek pales and the eye grows unnaturally bright, until at last 
death steals in upon the sufferer, and the broken heart passes to that land “ where the weary 
are at rest.” It is generally a little cold, caught by some slight carelessness, that begins the 
work; for those, sir, who are thus deserted, lose all interest in the things of life. As the lily 


hangs its head and dies when forsiken by the waters it hatlr leaned upon, so the heart 


of a delicate woman, when once it is betrayed, turns from all solace and pines irremediably 
away. But don’t mind me, sir--I’m afraid my eyes are getting old and watery—I ’il take 
a tumbler to strengthen them, and then get on with my story. 

Well, sir, as a last resort,-—poor thing!—she was ordered to travel. It happened that 
Harry having been loitering at Lake George, and drinking water and nonsense together at 
Saratoga, had just landed at the Catskill village in order to ascend the mountain, when 
who should come up the river for the same purpose but Alice Leslie and her father. 
Livingston started, bowed, and his heart smote him when he saw the paleness of the sweet 
girl—the more startling from the faint blush that dyed her marble brow as she returned his 
salutation. By one of furtune’s freaks they were both thrown together into the same 
carriage. Rallying all his faculties he soon became the life of the company. It is a 
dangerous thing to be placed as he was with one you have loved. It touches every chord of 
the heart, and needs no little tact to disguise your emotion. But what was there that 
mad-cap Harry Livingsion could not do! 

Have you ever ascended to the mountain house? No! Egad, sir, do it to-morrow as 
you ’re a Christian. The country does not afford a finer sight. Hill and valley roll around 
you, and the roads wind along precipices hundreds of feet sheer down--while the tops of the 
tall pines below wave on a level with the carriage window. Here a rill goes babbling 
and purling across the road, and then murmurs boarsely, like a storm amid the forest boughs, 
az it leaps and tumbles down the steep. Away off the clouds are sailing round the 
mountain, or bitching from peak to peak across the valley. It was a sight to make the dumb 
speak, and they all soon fell into a joyous mood. But Alice did not. join ia it, and only 
answered in monosyllables, though oh! how mildly, to the questions addressed to her, Harry, 
however, did his best, and the whole coach was in a roar with his wit. But directly a 
thunder storm arose, and for awhile all gazed silently upon it. At first the whole sky 
was of a pitchy hue, and the dark brow of the mountain was wrapped in an inky shroud, 
from which at intervals the Jurid lightnings zig-zagged, followed by the hoarse thunder, 
crashing, rolling, and echoing away among the hills. Down in the valley, where the 
storm had not reached, the yellow oorn-fields were smiling in the sun;—the brightness 
of the landscape below contrasting strongly with the dark and sullen character of the mas+y 
clouds above, For awhile, as I said, all was silent, but as the rain began to pour down 
in torrents, it boat into the stage, and numerous exclamations of discomfort arose from the 
passengers. The seat of Alice was particula:ly exposed, and several at once offered to 
exchange with her. But the only fit one was that which Harry occupied, and after much 
solicitation she consented to accept it. When they all came to be seated again, by @ 
singular chance, sir, Harry found the only vacant seat was one beside her, and I need not 
teil a man like you that it sent a thrill, like an clectric shiver, through every nerve of his 
frame. As he sat down the eyes of Alice, for an instant, met his own, and were then quickly 
cast down; but that glance touched him to the heart, for he noticed how wan and 
ethereal-like she had grown. If ever he had loved Alice all his old feelings returned upon 
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him then. There is nothing like meck suffering to touch the heart. His gaiety was gone 
at once. 

“ Pardon me, Miss Leslie—but had n’t you better put on a shawl ?—the air is growing chill,” 
and then in a lower tone, full of feeling, he added, “ and you look unwell.” 

“Thank you!” scarcely faltered the sweet girl, for the tone in which he spoke reminded 
her of other days, and it was as much as she could do to prevent her full heart from 
finding vent in tears. Harry noticed that her voicé quivered, and that when he delicately 
placed the shawl upon her shoulders she could scarcely keep from trembling. But discerning 
as he thought himself he little suspected the cause. 

Well, sir,—but let me fill your glass —the storm soon swept below, and while the top of 
the Catskill was gilded with the sunlight, the dark clouds hung like a gauze veil around the 
body of the mountain. Down in the valley it was still raining, and the sunbeams glinting 
through, made every drop sparkle again, until it seemed as if a million of diamonds were 
falling flashing from the sky. It was indeed magnificent. 

Meanwhile the rain had left the roads so slippery that it was with great difficulty they 
could proceed. The old gentlemen, however, made the most of it, grew lively as young 
bloods, and after awhile one of them asked Alice to sing. Ah! you may well laugh,—but 
there ’s nothing like such scrapes to make men sociable, and as night set in, and the 
stars—the old rascals—began to wink through the flying scud as if they were drunk, the 
gentlemen became perfectly unmanageable. Old Leslie was as bright as any—but still 
Alice refused. She felt, poor girl, but little like the gay company, and it was only when 
Harry joined in the request, and she feared if she still declined he might suspect the truth, 
that she consented. It was, sir, one of those old Scotch songs that will live forever. At 
first her voice was low, but ch! how exquisitely sweet—then it became louder, and swelled 
out like the rich music of an angel, gushing forth in its own immortal harmony. The 
listeners were spell-bound. Harry had often heard her sing it in other days, and it came 
over him like a strain of early childhood. Leaning his head on his hand he was lost in 
thought. That song had touched a long silent chord in his bosom, and though he had bent 
at the shrine of many a beauty since last he saw Alice, he felt at once that he had never 
truly loved but her. Ah! sir, there are feelings that lie dormant for years, and which we 
almost furget we have,—but which at last a word, a look, or a tone will awaken, and we are 
at once well nigh unmanned, under the flood of old memories that rush in upon us. 
Just as she ceased they stopped at the mountain house, and as they stepped out and the lights 
fell an instant on Alice’s face, he noticed that her eyes were wet with tears. Alas! she 
had never been used to weep at it in other days. For an instant a suspicion of the truth 
flashed upon his mind—but bold as he was, he he was n’t quite so vain as that. 

I have said that the meon—but let me ring for some more sherbet—burst out in 
all her silvery beauty. Harry rambled out alone, but he could not forget the pale 
face of the once merry Alice, and soon returning from his solitary walk, who should he 
see as he reached the piazza, but Miss Leslic, standing by a column and gazing out upon 
the moonlight. Asif by some mysterious influence Livingston approached her. She did 
not seem aware of his presence, and for a moment he stood silent beside her; It wasa 
glorious night. The meon was sailing through the cloudless blue above, flooding hill, 
stream, and valley beneath, in her liquid light. Before them the mountain, sloping almost 
perpendicularly down, disclosed the valley of the Hudson, nearly three thousand feet below, 
stretching for miles along the river, and spotted with farms and woodlands, that looked like 
grass-plats in a garden—while the lordly river, dwindled in the distance to a streamlet, 
slept a dozen miles away beneath its gauze-like canopy of mist,—and beyond the hills and 
highlands of three states melted into the dim obscurity of the horizon. Over the whole 
of this nearly boundless landscape a shadowy haze hung, such as might have floated over the 
dreamy land of the Eld. If ever I could believe in fairies it would be at such a time 
and place. A dim, mysterious air breathed around the whole, and the mind catching the 
influence, became insensibly softened and subdued. Livingston felt the power of the scene, 
and involuntarily exclaimed, 

“Ts it not beautiful ?” 

“Mr. Livingston!” ejaculated the startled girl, hesitating a moment, and then moving 
toward the door as she added, “ I—I—did not—know you were nigh.” 

«Has Miss Leslie so completely forgotten an old friend?” he said, detaining her, “ that 
she treats him as a stranger?” 

«T—was startled,” answered Alice, “but, pe:haps,” she continued evasively, scarce 
knowing whether to stay or not, yet at last determining to remain and assume as indifferent 
a manner as if her companion was but a common acquaintanc», “ Mr. Livingston is fonder of 
gazing on such a scene alone.” 
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An awkward pause ensued. Livingston felt how embarrassing it is to be left alone with 
one you have loved, and yet dare no longer speak to in your old way. A strange feeling 
came over him—he scarcely knew what he said. 

“How much that song reminded me of other times!” he said abruptly. 

“TI thought Mr. Livingston had long forgotten them,” said Alice, half coldly and half 
reproachful!y. 

“ Not forgotten—say any thing rather than that,” involuntarily ejaculated Harry—for the 
wisest of us often at such moments is thrown off our guard. 

“ There is an old German fairy song you used to sing—Miss Les!ie—that might have been 
inspired by such a dreamy landscape as this,” he céntinucd, recollecting himself, “may I 
presume to ask for it?” 

It would have accorded with Alice’s assumed indifference to have at once and, as if 
carelessly, complied—but she had so often sang it in other days for him, that it woke too 
many old and tender memories in her bosom, and she feared it might lead her into an emotion 
that would reveal what she would die rather than betray. The exclamation, too, he had just 
uttered, and more than all its apparent fervor went to her heart, and dissipated all her resolu- 
tions to seem reserved and cold. She could not sing—she begged to be excused. 

“ Miss Leslie has surely not forgotten it,” said Harry, as if hurt, “but perhaps there are 
others—” he paused, not knowing how to end. 

“ Indeed I cannot sing to-night,” said Alice, dropping her eyes, “some other time if you 
please,” and the low, touching voice said more than her words. 

“ 7 don't seem well,” said Harry, looking feelingly into her face, “have you been 
ong so?’ 

“ Not very !”” she scarcely gasped—for the tone in which he spoke, and the calling her by 
her name as of old, was almost too much for her overcharged mind. 

“T hope you have not been very ill—strange that I never heard of it,” said Livingston, 
musingly. 

“It is only a cold——that has staid longer than common,” answered she with difficulty, in 
her soft, musical voice. 

“ Alice!” said Harry, after a moment’s pause, “there is something grieves you—let me 
claim the privilege of an old friend, to enquire what it is. I know it is unusual for our 
sex to speak thus, but we were brought up from childhood together, and I feel there is some- 
thing preying on your mind that causes your illness, You are paler, thinner, sadder than 
you used to be, and even your voice is mellowed down to an almost ethereal softness—what 
is the matter, Alice ?”’ 

Perhaps, at another time, mindful of his conduct the proud beauty would have repelled 
his questions with indignity, and walked silently away—but now she felt a mysterious 
influence chaining her to the spot, like the weird power which our olden fathers tell us often 
fixes our doom. 

The tone of interest too in which Livingston spoke, touched the tenderest chords of 
her bosom, and though she struggled to answer, the words choked in her throat. Little she 
thought did he suspect the cause of her illness, and oh !—she would have given worlds that 
he never should. Yet it was agony to hear him thus speak, when after all it was only the 
common interest of friendship. She knew he had forgotten her, and she had leng made up 
her mind to forget him—why then were they thus thrown together to call up old times 
again, and open afresh the wound long months of suffering had scarcely healed? She 
turned away her head--for she could not endure it-—and the thick, blinding tears welled one 
by one into her eyes, and dimmed her long, dark lashes. 

* Alice!” said Harry, in a low voice. 

She answered not,—-but he thought he heard her sob. 

“ Alice!” said Harry, gently taking her unresisting hand, as a light flashed suddenly 
upon him, determining him at once to put his fate upon the cast of a die, “dear Alice!”— 
and he felt her hand tremble in his own like a leaf as he proceeded, “why have we been 
so long separated? God knows, I would coin my blood to save you a moment’s sorrow, 
and though I have scen you so little of late, it was only because I dared not trifle with 
one I loved like you. You are a wealthy heiress—I am a penniless orphan, and I felt there 
was no hope for me in aspiring to the hand for which so many contended. Dare I even 
now hope !—you are weeping—Alice, my Alice,” and while a gush of ecstacy, which we 
feel but once in our lives-—and that is when for the first time we know ourselves to be beloved 
he stale his arm around the waist of the trembling girl, and drew her gently, yet unre- 
sisting, and weeping as she was toward his bosom. It was a holy moment, and for awhile 
she sobbed as if her heart would break. What would not Harry have given to have spared 
her that second’s anguish! At last he whispered, 
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“ Alice !—am I forgiven ?” 

There was no answer—but as the lovely girl raised her head from his bosom, her deep blue 
eyes looked at him timidly a moment through their tears, and then, as if afraid even of 
herself, she nestled her head again in his bosom. It needed nothing more. That look had 
told volumes. Ah! sir, there is nothing so delicious as the first moment of unrestrained 
confidence from one we love! 

“And you will tell me, now, why you were ill?” whispered Harry, kissing away her 
tears, as he raised her head gently from his shoulder. 

“ Huth !—hush !—let us go into the house—they will miss us,” whispered the beautiful 
girl, as her dark eyes fell to the ground, and she turned her head partially away. But even 
then Harry could see that she blushed from brow to bosom. 

“And so her heart was not broken after all, Jeremy,—odds blood !—but I was afraid it 
woald be at times—you almost made me cry, my old boy—but it told on the sherbet any 
how!” 

“No, it was not broken-—-for from that night Alice grew better, and when, after some 
demurring from the old gentleman, they were at last marricd, she looked fairer and more 
beautiful than ever. Egad, sir, old as I was, I danced at her wedding, and it almost makes 
me go off in a pirouette to think of it. But here ’s to them—a bumper!—may you have, 
my young blade, as sweet a bride and as merry a wedding.” 

“Thank you!-—with all my soul—but what said the doctors, Jeremy ?” 

“Oh! faith, sir, and that ’s the joke of it—they set down a visit to the mountains, in 
their materia medica, as a sovereign cure for the first stages of consumption. Consumption 
—poor thing!—had n’t they met as they ‘did, it might have numbered swect little Alice 
among its victims; and no one but herself would have known that her heart was broken.— 
It came pretty nigh it as it was—though she ought to have broken her husband’s for it after 
they were married—the scamp.—Ah! sir, your health—and now what say you to a tramp 
over my farm? J. 8. 


September, 1839. 


THE FOREST FLOWER. 


BY THE PRAIRIE BARD. 


Go to the wild-wood shade, Go ;—then let darkness close 
Seck there apart where fovt is seldom | Between thee and the busy world awhile, 
known— Forget the gorgeous rose,— 
In modest garb arrayed, The tulip’s painted blush—inconstant smile ; 
One peerless blossom meets thine eye alone, Bid care her tumult cease, 
Fresh as the beamy dance Then, in thy tranquil peace, 
Of youthful day-spring’s glance, Revere the beauty which will ne’er beguile. 


Fair as the dreams around thy spirit thrown! | 


Drink with thine eyes the blush 





Lovely in forest wild, Where loveliness reposes in her bower ; 
Clothed in the richness of the sunsct sky, Calined by her peaceful hush, 

As night’s pale crescent, mild, Prize thou the moments of that peaceful hour; 
When smiling o’er the myriad train on high ; A moral shalt thou find, 

Nature’s most holy chords Deep let it be enshrined !— 

Reverberate in words, | But pluck not from its stem that forest 


flower. 


By breeze-swept strings, in blissful harmony. | 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, September, 1839. 
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THE CRUSADER’S RETURN. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE FLIGHT OF SOLYMAN,. 


** He comes frem the land of the sword and shrine, 
From the sainted battles of Palestine— 

The snow-plume waves o’er his victor crest, 

Like a glory the red-cross hangs at his breast; 

And he wears a scarf of embroidery rare, 

The last love-gift of his lady fair,— 

It bears for a device a cross and a dove, 

And the words ‘“*I am vowed to my Ged and my love.”’ 


Tae sun was dancing merrily upon the waters of the Rhine, lighting up the dark 
woods that skirted either shore, and flinging its gay beams on many a hoary turret and keep, 
when two travellers might be seen winding along a narrow mountain pass, that looking 
down upon the river, commanded a view of the valley beneath, the lofty cliffs on the other 
shore, and the grim fortress of Ehbrenstein, towering like some dark spirit in the distance. 
The strangers were armed to the teeth, and by their bearing evidently of rank. The 
foremost one was the younger; and his keen dark eye, and thick raven locks, betokened him 
a son of a warmer clime than that where he journeyed. He was attired in a shirt of mail, 
wrought of links of the finest steel, that glittered with every motion his body made. Over 
this, however, he wore a white surcoat, crossed by an embroidered scarf, the work apparently 
of some high-born damsel. A helmet with its visor up, and bearing a long, drooping 
white plume, surmounted his head; while his hands were encased in iron gauntlets, and his 
feet defended by the heavy shoes of the same material, then worn by knights of rank. Not 
the least imposing of his equipments was the enormous lance which he had borne with him 
in many a joust and combat. The cross upen his shoulder as well as on that of his 
companion, betokened them Crusaders. They both managed their mettled steeds with 
exquisite skill, and as they rode along side by side conversed gaily upon the homes they soon 
expected to reach. 

“ Methinks, Sir Otho,” said the younger to the other, whose chesnut hair and brawnier 
frame betrayed his Teuton origin, “that a roundelay might now be of good service in 
bringing a smile into that monastic face of thine. What man! when thy own Rhine is once 
more flashing beneath thee after a three years absence, can’st thou be sad? Thou 
would'st make a fit Templar, and truth to say, few are less gay than thou. But yonder is 
Radfenstahl—see, see how the old tower opens through the trees, it cannot be more than 
a league off, I shall see Agnes before noon,” and full of his gay anticipations the young 
knight urged on his steed, as a turn of the road disclosed to view, far off over the valley, a 
dark solitary tower, perched high upon a cliff, and peeping out from the trees that, in the 
distance, seemed to embosom it. 

“Ah! Sir Walter,” said the other, “you sons of the sunny Loire, are ever gayer than 
we. You know what the good fathers here say to excuse their potations in Rhenish to the 
pope’s vicar—that their blood moves more sluggishly here than in Rome, and requires 
something to arouse it to action. But, seriously, I do feel somewhat sad to-day, when I 
remember I am going back alone to claim the lands of my fathers, and that many faces I used 
to see will welcome me no more, ‘Thou art not going to thy proud seat, it is true, but 
is not Agnes, thine own Agnes, waiting to greet thee after thy two year’s absence in Syria? 
I know you would say she is the child of my own mother’s sister, but after all there is 
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nothing like the welcome of a mistress, and no cheer is so desolate as that found at a deserted 
hearth. Well may you then be gayer than I—but ho! Rupert,” he continued, shouting 
to one of the train of men-at-arms behind, as if he would change the subject, “we are 
entering one of the wildest passes of the road, and in these unquiet times it behoves us to be 
careful, bring up your varlets therefore nigher, and send a few on ahead to reconnoitre.” 

The two knights had first met at the Court of the Emperor, where an intimacy had sprung 
up between them which resulted in the closest friendship. It was at the Castle of Sir Otho, 
that the Lord de Rothsay, the younger of the two, had became acquainted with his host’s fair 
cousin, Agnes Waldeue, the only child of the Lord of Radfenstahl, a small but ancient barony 
of the realm, that in a long succession of ruinous feuds had been dwindled down, until 
nothing was left of it but a few barren acres, the old time-worn keep, and the long pedigree 
of its once princely owners, But if Agnes was the poorest, she was also the most beautiful 
of the daughters of her house. With a soft, dreamy blue eye, ringlets that vied with 
the sun in richness of hue, an exquisitely turned neck and bust, and a form that was as 
light and airy as any of those of the fabled fairies of her land, she was known throughout 
the whole palatinate as the sweetest flower of the Rhine. To see her was to love, and in 
that chivalric age to adore. It was the swectest moment in the life of the young knight, 
when he first won from her the whispered confession of her love; and as he had already 
assumed the cross, he parted from her with the promise to return in little more than two 
years, Many a bloody battle, and many a gallant deed had he witnessed in that long 
absence, and now when he came back, though it was with a browner cheek, he bore with 
him a name known for many an act of knightly courtesy and chivalrous emprize. His 
lance had ever been the first in tilt and tournament, his war-cry rang the loudest on the 
plains of Palestine, and his snowy plume floated triumphant above the din of battle. In all 
that time at long and distant intervals only had he heard of Agnes; and now as the old 
tower burst upon his sight, it is no wonder that his eye kindled, and a flood of bright hopes 
tumultuously rushed through his bosom. 

. “Yonder, yonder it is, Sir Otho, we shall be there anon, ho there! prick on your steeds, 
A merry welcome will you old neighbor give us I trow. And then, how will Agnes be 
overjoyed. She did not expect us for these two months yet.” 

“ But, Sir Walter,” suddenly said his companion drawing in his rein, as the dark fortress 
hecame, for the first time distinctly visible, not far distant, “do you mark how solitary the 
ol | tower looks,—and, as I live, there is not a shred of a banner on the walls.” 

“No banner!”’ hastily ejaculated the younger knight; but after a momentary pause, he 
continued in his usual gaiety, “ well, the lazy varlets have only forgot to hang it out to-day, 
gaily will it float when they behold our crests—prick on !” 

“And by the three kings of Cologne,” added his companion, “is not that smoke curling 

from yon loop-hole ?1—there, just beyond that tree—it is, and surely there is the drawbridge 
down. God grant my valiant uncle and Agnes are safe !” 
» “In the Saint’s name, on!’’ was the only answer of the younger knight, as now completely 
alarmed he buried his rowels in his steed, and went clanging along the rocky road, followed 
by his friend and their followers pell-mell, their armor ringing and clashing, and the fire 
flying from the rocks beneath their impatient hoofs. 

A few minutes confirmed their worst fears. As they gained the foot of the ascent, which 
led up to the fortress, a sight met their vision which crushed all their gay hopes, and sent the 
blood curdling back upon their hearts. The drawbridge was down; the gate flung wide 
open; the walls deserted; the battlements in part dismantled; no banner waved upon the 
barbican; and from a distant loop-hole, the smoke curling lazily outward, betokened that 
fire had finished what the sword had left undone. There were broken weapons scattered 
around, and other marks of a severe and desperate conflict. The truth broke at once upon 
them. The tower had been taken in some one of the daily feuds which then distracted 
society, and after having been sacked was deserted. What the fate of the inmates had been, 
the ferocity of the times, and the ruin before them too well betrayed. “An utter silence 
reigned around them, broken only by the scream of a bird of prey, that sullenly took flight 
as they approached. And this was the gay welcome to which they had looked forward! 
Almost mad with his fears, the late joyous cavalier dashed wildly across the drawbridge, and 
reigning in his steed in the deserted court-yard, shouted till the old walls echoed again to his 
trumpet tones. 

“ What ho!—seneschal—warder—varlets,—in the fiend’s name where are ye? It is 
Walter de Rothsay calls. Ho there!” he continued in desperation, as his voice echoed 
dismally through the empty court-yard, “what news of the Lady Agnes and her noble sire ? 
—where are they !—come forth, ye knaves, here are no enemies but friends,—come forth, or 
by the sacred wood of the cross! I will wring cvery drop of blood from your bodies, and 
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hang them up for the carrion birds to pick! Ho there!” and as he finished he brought his 
lance heavily to the ground, waking a thousand echoes through the empty passages. 

He was about turning away disheartened, when an old, gray-haired man emerged from a 
low vaulted doorway, stole a cautious glance at the young knizht, and then with a voice 
weak from a recent wound, welcomed him by name. 

«Hans !—as I am a belted knight,” shouted the cavalier, leaping lightly from his steed, 
“ but where is Agnes—where the good old baron—what hath done this rapine !—speak, old 
man,—why stand you hesitating ?” 

« Alas! alas!’’ said the old man, while the tears filled his eyes, “that I have lived to 
see this day! Would God you had come this morning or come not at all! But,” continued 
he, seeing the impatience of the young knight would brook no bounds, “it is done now— 
follow me!” and returning through the ancient door-way, he led the way into a small room 
that had been used for a chapel, and removing a cloak from what seemed a heap beneath the 
altar, disclosed to the gaze of the two knights the lifeless body of his master, the silvery 
hairs dabbled with blood, and the pallid countenance turned upward in the fixed gaze of 
death. The hands were decently crossed upon the breast. It was the last act the faithful 
man could do for him. 

“This is what was Sir Lubin,” solemnly said he as he raised the cloak, “ they. murdered 
him in cold blood, at his own hearth, after he had given up his sword!” and unable to 
restrain his feelings as he gazed upon the calm, quiet countenance, the faithful follower 
burst into tears. 

There was an instant after he had ceased to speak, when he might have heard the 
first breathings of an infant, so awfully silent was the little group. The two knights, as if 
smote with a basilisk’s look, stood gazing spell-bound upon the body, unable for a moment 
to find utterance for the feelings which were harrowing their very souls. That fearful silence 
was at length broken. 

“ By the tombs of my fathers,” burst forth the young knight, fiercely clutching his sword 
as he apostrophized the body, “by the purity of my mother; by my hopes of eternal life ; 
by the holy cross I have fought for, and the mystery of the Saviour’s passion, thou shalt be 
avenged! I swear by all that is sacred, I will track and punish thy murderers! I will 
huat them by night and day, from valley to cliff, over ford and torrent, in fastness, pass, or 
plain,—wherever they fly will I pursue, carrying fire and sword behind them, until their 
castles shall be haunts for owls, their wives shall be widows, their children father!c-s, their 
lineage blotted out, and should one of their race escape, it shall only be to curse this day! 
Then and not till then shalt thou be avenged. This by my knightly troth, and the holy 
banner of St. Dennis, I swear!” and shaking his clenched hand on high, he stood there in 
the silence of utter passion. 

“And by the relics of the saints, and this consecrated sword,” ejaculated his brother 
knight solemnly, “I will devote my life and lands to the same holy work!” and stooping 
down he kissed, with devout reverence, the cold hand of his uncle. 

“ But Agnes—where, in God’s name, is she?” eagerly asked the young knight; for in the 
tempest of that sudden passion he had forgotten even her. 

“They have born her off, but alas! to what an end. Listen!” and in few en! hurried 
words, he informed them that an old enemy of the baron, who had long coveted the 
hand of Agnes, but been repulsed, and who was one of the most brutal of t!:e wild nobles of 
the Upper Rhine, had suddenly attacked the tower the night before, ca:ried it by over- 
whelming numbers, plundered, sacked, and fired it, and that morning at early dawn had 


~ departed, bearing off with them their booty, and carrying away the weeping Agnes and 


her hand-maid as prisoners, reserving them for a fate more dreadful than even death itself. 
The rest of the scanty garrison, without discrimination, had been put to the sword. ‘The old 
man only had escaped by secreting himself in the hiding places none knew but his master 
and himself. This was his tale, told with many ejaculations and tears. 

“ Now, by St. Dennis, this is too much,” exclaimed the young knight, “I will raise my 
whole fief, and harry the palitinate with a thousand lances, if the cravens but injure a hair of 
her head. But which way went they !—what was their force ?” 

“ They took the lower pass, and might count fifty,” answered the old man eagerly. 

“ By taking the right-hand road then,” said Otho energetically, “we may come up to 
them before sunset—you, Walter, spur on with our few lances, and keep them in sight till I 
come, with the forces I can, at such short notice, muster at my castle. God speed you,” he 
exclaimed, leaping into the saddle, “I will be with you before dark !” 

“On, on!” shouted the impetuous young knight, waving his hand as an adieu. “ And 
follow me, my men, down into the valley—Rupert be our guide,—we have kept greater odds 
at bay in Syria—let us strike now for our God, and for revenge!” and with his scanty but 
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eager followers clattering behind him, the excited warrior dashed like a madman through the 
gateway, in another instant had cleared the drawbridge, and was seen galloping wildly 
down the rocky road, his iron trappings ringing as he went, and his long snowy plume 
streaming like a meteor on the wind. 

It was long past noon when a body of armed men, accompanied by two females, were 
scen winding down one of the Jower passes of the Rhine. ‘They marched with little care, as 
if not expecting a foe, and in a long, straggling, and somewhat disorderly line. Many of 
them carried, beside their arms, various articles of plunder, which shewed that they had been 
engaged in some succesful foray. Their leader seemed the only watchful person among 
them, and was now to be seen marching at the front of his line, and now dropping to the 
rear, or riding by the side of the two females, in a vain endeavor to engage them in conversa- 
tion. He was a tall, athletic man, armed to the teeth; and as his visor was up, you might 
see that he was possessed of a somewhat forbidding countenance, such as we always link with 
violence and cruelty. The boar borne as his cognizance, betokened him to be Hugo Von 
Leibnitz, the most lawless of all the titled freebooters of the Upper Rhine. He was 
returning from his morning’s work; and the two females were Agnes and her handmaid. 
Save, however, when he approached them, they were left to indulge their grief in silence, his 
rude retainers keeping aloof either by their master’s orders, some lingering sparks of respect, 
or the indifference of hilarious excitement. It was in one of these solitary moments that the 
elder and humbler of the two females spoke. 

“Oh! mistress Agnes, I cannot help but weep, for what does that savage knight mean to 
do with us? Villain that he is to murder my dear master, and carry us off we know not 
where,” and wringing her hands she looked up weeping at her mistress. 

“Hush, Winifred, hush,” said the more heroic maiden, “let not the craven baron see that 
he can fill us with fears. We will confide ourselves to the virgin, and if the worst of 
our fears prove true, die as becomes us. I, for my part, will sooner perish by the worst of 
tortures, than minister to the passion of a wretch like Sir Hugo, the murderer of my poor, 
dear father,” and despite her utmost endeavors, the tears rose to her eyes, as she thought 
of her parent, slain in cold blood—“‘oh! Walter,” she continued, “if thou wert only 
nigh I might hope for-some relief, though even thy sword could’st never bring the dead 
to life. Alas! cold and dead he lies, the last one of his line, and yet, I am left to become 
perchance, the leman of his slayer, or die by my own suicidal hands. Walter! oh Walter, 
thou art afar—my cousin too is distant, and before ye shall arrive, it will all be over. Who 
else is there Icft to avenge me? But,’ she continued, drying her tears as Sir Hugo rode up 
to them, “never shall our brutal victor see how it moveth me. Iam a baron’s child, and 
the daughter of his foe. What now, sir?” and drawing herself proudly up, she looked a 
queen about to hear a message from her slave. 

“Lady !” said the somewhat abashed freebooter, quailing before her flashing eye, “there 
is necd that you stop a season, as we would not pollute your presence with the din of strife. 
There are armed men riding for the pass, and the sight of so fair a prize might breed 
contention even among friends. So we shall e’en ask you to dismount, and retire awhile to 
yon old ruin on the cliff.” 

“Those who cannot command must obey—lead on!” haughtily said the maiden, and 
following their guide, the two females soon found themselves in an old, decayed tower, built 
perhaps by the Romans centuries before, and now almost imbedded in luxuriant evergreens 
and loose soil, washeddown by the rains. It crowned a bold cliff, overhanging the pass, 
and commanded a view of the valley for miles. The only approach to it was by a 
dilapidated doorway, which as soon as they had entered, was blocked up by a huge mass of 
rock from without. Such resorts for safety, were neither rare, nor uncommon to be used in 
those wild and stormy times. 

The cause of this sudden alarm was soon evident. Away to the north, just emerging from 
the rocky defile, a band of men-at-arms, few in number but admirably equipped, were seen 
dashing at a rapid pace toward the pass; while as they gallantly advanced, the sun glittered 
from breast-plate, helmet, and lance-head, almost dazzling the eye of the beholder. Steadily 
they maintained their course ; but without pennon or banner. They were yet too distant to 
be distinguished, but still urging on their steeds, they pressed on in close phalanx, as if life 
and death depended on their steed. 

“Praised be the virgin!” said Winifred, “they are friends sent by heaven to rescue us 
from the hands of these robbers—who can they be ?” 

“Ah! my good Winifred,” sadly answered her mistress, “I fear me they are but idle 
stragglers, riding in such hot haste only because they fear to be late at some wassail.” 

«No, no, they take not the river road, but turn off into this narrower and less frequented 
path. They ride too as in pursuit.” 
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“God send it may be so—but who is there in all the empire to espouse my poor 
quarrel; my sire is no more,” she added with a flood of tears, ‘my cousin is in Palestine, 
and Walter! little does he think how great a dangerI amin. Oh! did he but dream of it 
how would he fly to my aid.” 

« Cheer, cheer ye, my lady,” suddenly exclaimed the handmaiden, who had clambered up 
to a position whence she had a more perfect view of the strangers, “ yonder they come, they 
are fiiends, for they drive in the rear of the foe.” 

«And oh! holy moether—no,—yes,—it is, it is,” cried Agnes with clasped hands, as 
she again caught sight of them, “ there is the crest of Walter, the very scarf I broidered for 
him, the saints be praised for bis timely succor!’’ and unable to sustain her feelings, she fell 
back almost fainting against the ruinous wall, . 

“ Oh! do but see how gallantly he rides, the noble young lord,” ejaculated the handmaiden, 
now carried away with juy as she laughed and cried by turns. 

“] fear me he comes only to destruction,” suddenly said Agnes starting up, and losing all 
thought of her own danger in her fears for him. ‘He has but a score of men, and Sir 
Hugo’s freebooters are three to one. They command the pass too. Oh! that we could warn 
him of his danger—W inilred, cannot you cry so as tv be heard ?” 

“It cannot be,” answered the girl, “for my voice would not reach half way, and if any of 
these villains below were to hear us they would cut both our throats in a twinkling. But 
they come nearer—it will soon be worthless too, for the strife shall be begun.” 

The aspect of the two forces was terribly unequal. The freebooters had hastily been 
drawn up across the narrow pathway, and now sat on their motionless horses, lke iron 
statues, waiting the attack. Nor did they pause long. Leading on his followers, the gallant 
young knight couched his lance, stooped an instant lowly in his saddle, and then with 
his little band, drove like a whirlwind down upon his foe. A moment they were seen 
sweeping along, and Agnes had scarcely ejaculated “The saints preserve him!” before the 
shock of meeting took place, their lances were splintered to the head, and amid a cloud of 
dust a half a score of men went headlong to the earth. ‘The position Agnes occupied was, 
however, less favorable than the loftier one gained by her handmaid, and her view of the 
contest was, therefore, limited and uncertain. Nor was there space for more than Winifred 
at the loop-hole above. 

« What see you, quick, Winifred, quick!” said Agnes eagerly. 

“I see the young knight thundering with his huge sword, as if he were a giant—there 
he has clove one to the chin—egain he cuts another down—Sir Hugo presses toward him— 
he is almost surroundeJ—they cross swords—the din and clash of the conflict—oh God! he 
is down—no! he has broken out like a lion at bay—his gallant followers crowd around him, 
he hews his way out !” 

“ What see you now?” gasped Agnes, straining her eyes to catch a view of the combat 
through the clustering trees, as her handmaiden paused a moment to breathe. 

“J see him flying hither and thither rallying his men,—they have all flung away their 
lances, and are fighting hand to hand. Now he rushes into the midst of the foe—again they 
surround him—he strikes right and left like a hero—now backing his horse on those 
behind, now rushing forward and cleaving them down like play-things. Alas! he is sore 
oppreszed—he is down, and this time, holy virgin! forever—No! his horse was only 
surrounded—his brave retainers have brought him another—he is free once more—he rallies 
his men again—they fight like fiends, and now are driven struggling down the pass.” 

“ Do you see nothing more?” 

“I see Sir Hugo urging his men down—Sir Walter rallies his broken band and slowly 
gives way—they surely will not desert us?—but they cannot help help it, for scarce ten are 
left alive—they retreat—there is no help—he will be made a prisoner—no, God be 
praised! a knight with a heron plume for his crest, followed by a couple of score of lances, 
is thundering down the hill—he cries—what was it!—oh! can it be Sir Otho?” 

“ Holy virgin! it is,” ejaculated Agnes, with difficulty gaining a foothold beside her 
maiden, “it is my cousin, yes, hark! there rings his war-cry,—sce how he spurs to the 
conflict—he is by Walter's side—they charge like the shock of an earthquake—the ranks of 
our conquerors give way—Sir Hugo turns, he flies, God of my fathers how they scour along 
beneath us—Walter! Walter!’ shouted Agnes, as the two forces, pursuing and pursued, 
swept wildly past, “here is your own Agnes—they are gone,—but oh! my father, thou art 
avenged,” and in another instant the cries of the combatants, the ringing of their arms, and 
the clattcr of their horses hoofs had died in the distance, and it seemed to the two deserted 
maidens, as if during the last few exciting minutes they had been gazing on some wild and 
shadowy phantasmagoria, such as we behold in a dream, 
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For more than an hour they remained in their imprisoned situation, and as the moments 
crept by without the return of the victors, the two lonely maidens began to yield to their 
fears. If any stray straggler should return from the defeated band, they knew their sex 
would be of no avail to protect them from insult or vengeance,—and even were none to seek 
the scene of their defeat, it might be hours, or perhaps days, before the victors should come 
back. Even if they did, too, it was questionable if they would approach the ruin. One 
doubt gave place to another,—and when they endeavored to escape, they found the rock that 
blocked up the entrance immoveable, even by their united strength. At last they gave up in 
despair, and sat down calmly to wait their fate. The handmaiden, before whose mind a 
thousand dangers flitted, began to wring her hands in the extremity of her distress; but her 
more heroic mistress, after a few more useless attempts to escape, only sat herself down to 
watch from the loop-hole. Meanwhile the day wore on, and the sun wheeled his broad 
circle into the bosom of the Rhine, lengthening the shadows of the hills around, and burying 
the vallies in the gloom of twilight. The breeze came damp from the river, and the birds, 
returning to their nests, sailed slowly by. In vain they essayed, as a last resort, to scale the 
ruinous wails, Their fears were rising into agony, when suddenly the pursuers returned by 
another route to the scene of the strife, and were seen down the pass busied upon the field 
of the late conflict. But without a new fear arose. The distance might prevent their 
cries from being heard. They knew, however, this to be their only hope, and raising their 
feeble voices they shouted aloud for aid. But their fears were verified. They were not 
heard. Agnes could see the plume of her lover faintly waving in the gathering darkness, 
and her heart died within her when she thought he might depart, and leave her to the mercy 
of her captors, who would be sure to return for her in the morning. Again and again 
they united their voices, but again and again it was in vain. Suddenly they heard the leaves 
rustle nigh, but it was only a huge night-bird, startled from its drowsy perch, by their 
repeated cries, that sailed slowly and darkly away down the defile,—and then all was still. 

“Oh! what shall we do?” said Winifred in despair, “they cannot hear us, and we shall 
be left to die. I vow a silver candle to the Virgin if we escape.” 

“Stop,” said Agnes with sudden energy, “here is my falcon call, I had forgot I wore it 
yesterday, and in this morning’s agony I put it on unthinking. Sancta Maria be praised, 
for it shall be the means of our release,” and raising it to her lips, she blew a long shrill call, 
such as in other days her lover himself had taught her. 

“They hear it,” gasped the handmaiden, “sec, they stop and look around,—another, dear 
lady.” 

The maiden blew a yet shriller call upon the whistle, exerting all her little strength; and 
when she ceased, her cheek flushed, her eye gleamed, and her snowy bosom heaved with the 
excitement. 

“They come,” she cried, as the young knight turned, and looking up doubtingly toward 
the cliff, paused in rapt attention, “wave my veil on high—the holy martyrs be praised,— 
they see it—they dash up the height—they are here, Walter, dear Walter, it is your own 
Agnes that speaks,” and in another instant the brawny arms of the knights had hurled 
away the obstruction from the door, and with a joyful bound Agnes sprung toward her lover, 
and overcame with mingled gladness and excitement, had fainted in his arms. Bearing her 
hastily from the rude gaze of his followers, he tore off his gauntlet, bathed her temples with 
his own hand, and when at last she faintly opened her eyes, he pressed her to his bosom, and 
covered her lips with kisses. 

“Oh! Walter is it you?” murmured Agnes, no longer the lofty lady, but the confiding 
girl, “I have had such a fearful dream, it was full too of such terrible sights,—but now 
you are here, and 1 know all is well, but where?” she continued, awaking to fuller 
consciousness, “is my father?—oh! I know it all now, they have murdered him, at his 
own hearth too, that dreadful man did it all. Heaven keep me from the sight,” and covering 
her eyes with her hands, she buried her face in the young knight’s bosom. 

“Forget it, Agnes, love,’ whispered he, placing his arm tenderly around her, and 
drawing her gently as a sister toward him, “for he is avenged. The murderer, with all his 
accomplices, has gone to his last account.” : 

“ But oh! where have I now a home—who is there to protect the orphan girl ?” 

«“ Your own Walter, Agnes,” answered the impassioned lover, kissing away her tears, “I 
will be your protector—shall I not dearest?” Pee 

The blushing girl answered not,—she only hid her face again in his bosem ; but her young 
lover would not have given aught for any other reply. Sadly and sorrowfully, however, they 
departed from that scene of conflict, for Agnes felt that her father was yet to be mourned, 
and that much as her betrothed lover could do for her, he could never bring to life her 
parent, The excitement of the last few hours had contributed to drive from her mind the 
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consciousness of her loss, but now when the sense of danger had passed away, the 
extremity of her misfortune broke in all its intensity upon her mind. But the elasticity of 
youth, the alleviation of time, and the love of the young Lord of Rothsay, at last succeeded 
in soothing, if they could not altogether banish her grief. 

It was a gay and merry time in the valley of the Loire, when the young Lord of Rothsay, 
led home to the proud halls of his fathers, the fair and gentle Agnes. Old men blessed 
her as she passed, young mothers held out their babes in their arms to gaze upon her face, 
and girls strewed flowers in her path, and welcomed her to her future home with songs. 
Many a sweet night afterward, when the vine-hills were clad with their purple fruit, and the 
maidens had returned frem gathering the blushing grape, would the seigneur and his lady 
gaze upon their merry revels, as they danced upon the greensward in the gay moonlight. 
Children grew around them, fortune smiled every year more brightly, happy days came 
clustering around them, but they never forget in all their prosperity that one, terrible day 
beside the far-off Rhine. 

In the south-west corner of the antique church of Lavoisin, not far from the western door 
of the transept, is to be seen an old and highly omamented monument of a knight and his 
lady, lying side by side and with clasped hands, in all the stern solemnity of Gothic 
sculpture. The effigies as well as the monument are very old, and are fast crumbling away, 
along with the ragged banners above, which have fallen piece-meal down for hundreds of 
years. It is altogether a melancholy though a stately spectacle. The wind sweeps 
moaningly through the aisles, the trees without wail as they bend with a mournful sound, and 
now and then the cawing of a rook is heard as it sails slowly to its home. Every thing 
around tends to sadness. All the other monuments are long since decayed. Yet even now 
the peasantry, on the first days of spring, bring chaplets and hang them on that tomb, as if 
the memory of the virtues of those who repose there, had been handed down from father to 
son for centuries. That tomb has only one line of a now almost illegible inscription; but 
with much difficulty can be traced in monkish Latin, the words, Walter and Agnes de 
Rothsay. H. 

October, 1839. 


SERENADE 


Awake, awake, lady, The blue bell is flashing 
Thy lover is nigh; Her delicate sheen,— 

He waits but the signal,— And the moss-cover’d rock 
Thy bright flashing eye ! Lies in shadows between. 


If slumber has bound thee, 
Cast off her dull chain, 

And haste away, lady, The full moon is pouring 
Where lingers Jermain. Her light o’er the sea, 

And brightly she silvers 
The flowers of the lea; 


Oh, softly the breezes The pale star of even 
Are breathing around, Is sinking to rest ; 

Their warmest of kisses, Then haste, hasten to me, 
And low murmur’d sound : My brightest and best. 


And the whip-poor-will pours 
From her wild, lovely bow’r, 

Her richest of songs Oh, come, let us speed 
On the midnight hour. To that beautiful land, 

Where the orange flower blooms, 
And the proud cypress stands; 





The dew-drop is shining Where the sun smiles forever, 
From leaf, stalk, and flowers ; On streamlet and dell,— 

And fairies are gliding And I ’Il leave thee love, never, 
Around their green bow’rs ; | * * There, there, will we dwell. 


Pawlet, Vt. September 5th, 1239. Cc. W. P. 





CRUIZING IN THE LAST WAR. 
No. IV. 


*“*Once more upon the waters! yet once more! 
And the waves bound beneath me as a steed 
Taat knows his rider. Welcome to their roar !’’ Childe Harold. 


THE SHIP ON FIRE. 


“ Fierce and high, 
The death-fire blazed into the sky.” Lalla Rookh. 


“Hrito !” shouted young Irvine from the forecastle, “there ’s a sail boxing about, I 
take it, Mr. Danforth, in that mist off here’—and he pointed to a dark bank of vapors that 
had settled close down upon the waters to leeward, shrouding every thing in that direction 


in a thick, impenetrable gloom, which the few stars glimmering in the clear streak to 


windward in vain attempted to dispel. I paused an instant listening intently, and for awhile 


thought my messmate’s eagerness had deceived him. I was about turning away when I° 


heard plainly in the gloom the rattling of cordage, the hurrying of men, and the indescribable 
sound produced by the bracing round of yards. 

“Ship ahoy !” I shouted. 

There was the creaking of ropes to leeward, but no answer followed. 

“Ship ahoy!—heave to or we ’ll fire into you,” I hailed, satisfied that we had been 
discovered, and that these sounds betokened that the stranger was endeavoring to escape. 

A moment or so elapsed without an answer, and accordingly I ordered a shot to be thrown 
after the stranger. It produced, however, no effect. It was from necessity, a random one ; 
and no sooner had the report ceased its reverberations, than all was as still as before. Down 
in the fog it was like death itself. 

“TI believe they ’ve stolen away here, sir,” said Irvine, after a moment’s silence had 
rendered us doubtful of the locality of the stranger, and he stretched his arm a point or two 
abeam of where we had fired. 

«“ How did the voice bear when you last heard it?” 

“Two points on the lee-bow, sir; but I guess they ’ve edged off more abeam, for I heard 
the bracing of yards in that direction just before you spoke.” 

“ You ’re right, Harry, and hark! there they go again. They are down in that fog as 
sure as the sky is over us. Up with the helm, Taffrail.” 

It was one of those nights which sometimes fall upon the tropics. All round the horizon, 
excepting a clear space to windward cut out as it were from the darkness, hung a black 
and gloomy curtain, wrapping sea and sky in gloom, and brooding like some gigantic 
wing darkly and mysteriously upon the waters. Behind us, as I have said, a patch of pale 
sky was visible, streaked with ragged clouds, and twinkling with a myriad of stars,—while 
before the thick bank of vapors stretched far away, opening shadowy and undefined 
ahead, as if to lure us into some enchanted ocean, without shore or heaven, such as the old 
chroniclers assert the unwary mariners were often seduced into. So thick was this fog 
that we could not see a fathom before us; and the tall taper masts overhead were lost 
insensibly in its shadows. A black, palpable, awful gloom, had gathered around us, burying 
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us in its insatiate embrace, and hiding every thing to leeward from our sight. Hitherto, 
however, we had been stealing along the edge of this fog before a gentle breeze; but as 
soon as our helm was shifted we glided into the mist, and before five minutes could just see 
the stars flickering fainter and fainter to windward, until at length they seemed suddenly 
to go out. So utter then became the ob-curity, that the look-out on the forecastle could just 
be discerned looming large and dark ahead. ‘We were meanwhile advancing further and 
still further into the fog, and yet we saw no signs of the strange vessel we had but 
lately heard. I began to fear lest he might eventually evade us, and before we were aware 
of it steal off to windward. 

“Do you hear any thing, Irvine?” I asked, “the chap may yet slip through our 
fingers, and quietly edge up to windward. Captain Drew,” I continned, as my superior came 
on deck, “there ’s a strange sail in the fog here, somewhere to leeward, but it ’s too dark to 
discern his position, and he is just as likely as not to creep around our quarter, get the 
weather guage, and go off into the teeth of the wind.” 

“Where was he when detected ?”’ said he, to my great relief assuming the direction. 
I explained. 

“ Keep her so, then, Taffrail—and let a good look-out be kept, the fellow shall not pass 
US SO. 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” I answered, taking my position on the starboard quarter, and leaning 
anxiously over the side, as I strained my eyes into the gloom. 

The fog now grew, if possible, still more intense, settling down bodily on every side 
around us. The deck of the schooner, meanwhile, was buried in silence; even the creaking 
of the rudder seemed to die away; and the strain of the canvass in the breeze became every 
moment more noiseless, until at length the air fell so light that we seemed stealing on 
like a shadow across the deep. Even the ripples under the cutwater soon ceased, and in 
another moment we were lying motiouless, with our mainsail swinging heavily about, and its 
peak fading away, like a whiff of pale white smoke, into the frowning arch overhead. It was 
evident that the breeze had failed us as soon as we entered the fog, and that we had been 
carried thus far into it only by the headway we had gained before. 
~. “ Where can we be ?—do you hear any thing, Mr. Danforth!” ejaculated Captain Drew. 

“Tt ’s as still as the grave, sir.” 

For nearly an hour we continued lost in the obscurity. At times light puffs of wind 
would urge us on fur a few moments, and when our hopes were beginning to rise, would as 
suddenly die away, or torment us by a baffling change, At intervals we fancied we heard 
sounds, or saw faint lights flickering far down in the gloom. But time soon proved them to 
be illusions. At length the fog to windward began slowly to undulate, and directly lifting 
from the waters, it hung a few degrees above the horizon, disclosing a long, greenish streak 
stretching along the sea-board in that quarter, which soon deepened into a brighter tint, 
and directly the moon, with her enormous disk, slid wp above the outline of the waves, 
pouring a flood of glory on the sky, and shooting a train of silvery light along the 
billows, flickering and sparkling as it danced toward us. It was a fairy scene, The darkness 
around, the patch of clear sky above, the flashing path of the moonbeams on the sea, and the 
deep shadows of the billows down in their depths, added beauty and brilliancy to the sight, 
and made us pause for a moment in involuntary admiration, 

«“ The strange sail is on the weather quarter !”’ suddenly sung out Irvine. 

We turned; and sure enough away to windward, his tall pyramid of hamper in bold 
relief against the sky, a large, heavy merchantman was seen, with every rag of canvass set 
that could be made to draw, running upon a gentle breeze right inte the eye of the wind. 


- From his peculiar rig, and the fullness of his mould we at once decided him to be an 


Englishman. He had taken advantage of the occasional puffs of air, and for ali we knew 
had aided them by towing, until he had succeeded in getting clear of the fog, had worked to 
windward, and now, with a breeze that tauntingly kept aloof from us, was standing off 
at the rate of nearly three knots to an hour. We could see the wind about a half a mile 
astern, marking its boundary by a line of gentle ripples; but, as sometimes happens, coyly 
keeping aloof, and though cften varying its position a quarter of a mile either way, never 
coming nigh enough to touch our sails. Nothing could be more provoking. 

“Can we reach him with the long gun?” asked Captain Drew, as the gunner tumbled 
up the ladder, and rubbing his half-opened eyes, gave the stranger a professional squint. 

“It would n’t be a sure shot, I ’m afeard, sir,’ said he, dubiously shaking his head, after 
he had measured the distance with his eye. 

“ Pipe away the boat’s crews then!” shouted the captain, “ we must tow the schooner into 
that breeze—all hands there—ready ?” 
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In a few minutes the boats were launched, manned by their athletic crews, and directly 
were sweeping away, with our gallant craft behind them, at a rate which promised to 
bring us up to the enemy in little time. Meanwhile, as the moon rose higher above the 
horizon, the fog to leeward slowly curled up, thinned imperceptibly away, rolled to and fro a 
few moments, and then vanished altogether before the flood of glorious light. The fleecy 
vapors too sailed slowly down the firmament, and soon left the heavens as cloudless as an 
Eden sky. It was such a night as might have shone on Paradise before sin and misery 
had come upon the world. As I watched the boats ahead a train of sweet and peaceful 
memories came stealing over my mind. I was back by my father’s house, the happy scenes 
of childhood, and the mirrored lake I loved to gaze upon at moonlight. How different 
was my situation now! Thousands of miles rolled between me and that happy home; the 
parents that once cherished me were no more; my inheritance had passed away into the 
hands of strangers; and I was an unknown orphan, penniless, and friendless, with no 
fortune but my own good sword. But my train of reflections, were cut short by the hoisting 
in of the boats, and the noisy duties of my station. We had now caught the breeze, and 
were beginning to urge slowly ahead. In an incredibly short space of time we were eating 
into the wind, with every rag of canvass spread and wet to the trucks. 

The end of the next fifteen minutes was waited for in eager suspense, as it would 
develope the relative swiftness of the two vessels, and enable us to decide upon our chances 
of overtaking the chase. We found, however, that she was no contemptible rival. She 
seemed admirably manned; performed her evolutions with great rapidity; and managed 
several manceuvres in a way that might have shamed the service. At length, however, it 
became evident that we were slowly gaining on her; though at such a rate as would prolong 
the pursuit till long after daylight. Besides, if the breeze should freshen into a blow, she 
could carry sail enough to drop us in a few hours. However, we continued to gain upon her 
in spite of her exerffons, and before four bells in the morning watch were within long cannon 
shot, though almost dead to leeward. If we could cripple her by a well-sent ball, the 
pursuit would be st anend. The captain himself went forward as the gunner prepared to 
point his piece. 

« A little too low, Mr. Hawser, is n’t it?—you "Il hull her I fancy with that.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” said the gunner, stooping down again to squint along the gun, “but you 
forget the swell.” 

“ Well, well,” laughed the captain, “let him have it then—we are losing headway 
every instant.” 

“Here goes then,” answered the old fellow, whirling his match around, and applying 
it to the touch-hole; and in an instant the flame leaped from the narrow mouth, the report 
cracked sharply upon the night air, and the white, sulphureous smoke sailed slowly down 
to leeward. We anxiously watched the path of the shot, but it whizzed harmlessly past the 
foe. The old fellow turned round in chagrin, kicked the powder boy out of his way to 
relieve himself, and then set about pointing his favorite piece with a deliberation that 
threatened no child’s play. And he succeeded. The crash of the mizzen-top-sail marked 
the course of the ball. A third shot went plump upon the quarter, knocking a part of the 
wheel house to atoms. 

“ Huzza!” shouted the old fellow, warming in his work, “pay it into ’em—where ’s 
the powder horn, you monkey ?—I ’Il make that fellow at the wheel dodge quicker this time 
—what the deuce are you gaping for? when I’m waiting for powder, you lubber,—take 
that,” and cuffing the offender with one hand, he stooped, glanced at her sight again, and 
then let drive with his darling once more. The ball struck the quarter well aft, cutting 
its way transversely nearly the whole length of the ship. But at the same instant a flash 
darted from the stern-port of the chase, and before we could look up our huge mainsail came 
rattling to the deck. 

“Shot away the halyards, by Jove!” ejaculated the captain, “the fellow has pluck any 
how—let the mainsail be slung again,—merrily there !” 

“Look how he’s walking away from us, Danfurth,—he ’s got a six knot breeze there 
as I live,” said Jack, as the chase bowed suddenly half way to the horizon, and then 
gallantly recovering himself, went off like a racer at the start. A sudden puff had struck 
him, and before long he was safe from our shot. For some time afterward the wind came in 
cat’s-paws, now blowing gently, and now dying altogether away. Every one who has 
been in that latitude knows how provokingly uncertain at times is a breeze. To our utter 
chagrin, at last, it fell calm, leaving the chase a gainer by several miles, She could now 
be seen, lying in a liquid flood of moonlight, rising and falling lazily upon the swell, her 
white sails scarcely moving from the mast, and flashing in the distance, like a sea-gull’s 
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snowy wing. All atonce Captain Drew, who had been scrutinizing her through his glass, 
exclaimed, 

“There ’s something the matter on board there, the men have almost all left her decks,— 
and even those aloft repairing are coming down—what can it be, Mr. Jones?” 

“TI can’t make out, sir—the crew perhaps has mutinied, they are running wildly hither and 
thither—no, my God, the ship’s on fire /”’ he ejacviated, as a cloud of thick, black smoke 
suddenly puffed up her fore-hatchway, followed by a long, vivid stream of fire, that shot 
up brightly into the midnight sky. We saw at once that the flames must have been raging 
some time in the hold, and that they had attained an intensity which would defy every 
effort to subdue them. It was a fearful sight. The eager element shot along the rigging, ran 
swiftly up the foremast, and wrapping the hamper in a sheet of fire, streamed almost 
perpendicularly upward a fathom or two above the track. There was no breeze; but the 
undulations of the atmosphere, swept the dense smoke to one side, forming, as it were, a 
gloomy curtain against which the lurid flames shone in terrible relief. Every object on 
board could now be distinctly seen, and we noticed that all at once the whole crew rushed 
aft. A signal of distress the next instant, was shewn on the quarter. All this had passed in 
a moment. 

“T.ower away the boats—pipe their crews there, boatswain! quick, sir, or the poor 
wretches will be lost,” thundered the captain. 

The men hurried to their stations, fired with a sympathy equal to his own. 

“Mr. Danforth,” he said, “I shall give you the command of the leading boat, spare no 
effort to reach them in time,—but,” he continued, in a whisper, “ mind the magazine !”’ 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” I answered, touching my hat, and leaping into the stern sheets continued, 
“ push off there forward,—and now give way with a will, boys,—puil.” 

There is something noble in the character of a sailor, wherever he is found. It has a 
frankness, a generosity, a daring courage which excites our admirationgand wins his way 
to the heart. To their honor I can say that this is peculiar to no one nation more than to 
another. A sailor is in most respects a citizen of the world. No matter what land has 
given him birth, his sympathy is aroused at once by the cali for help. He makes no 
distinction between friend and foe. To implore his aid is to command his services. Nor did 
this truth fail on the present occasion. Nothing could rival the ardor of our men. They 
bent to their oars with the thews of giants, curling the waters in foam beneath our bows, and 
sending the boats along as if they had been pleasure skiffs. 

But swift as was our progress that of the destroying element was still more so. The fire 
had spread with such frightful rapidity as to wrap the whole fore-part of the ship in 
flames, and threaten to consume her before we could arrive. Since it had found vent it had 
raged with redoubled fury, until now the shrouds, the foremast, the bowsprit, the yards, 
every thing was sheeted with fire, which, whirling round and round ascended spirally to the 
mast-head, shooting its forky tongues out on every hand, and streaming like a meteor 
away up into the calm, blue sky. Meanwhile the flames had broken out from the after hatch, 
and catching at once to the ratlins, leaped from rope to rope, ran wildly up the rigging, 
spread almost instantly to the huge lower sails, hissing, flashing, and roaring as they 
went, until at length the whole ship seemed a mass of lurid fire, and nothing was left 
untouched but the narrow quarter deck, on which the now despairing crew had gathered in 
crowds, some eagerly endeavoring to lower the only boat that had escaped the flames, 
some frantically crying out for mercy, some cursing and blaspheming awfully in their agony, 
and some stretching out their hands imploringly for help. 

“Give way, my men, give way—wiil you see them miserably burned to death before your 
eyes?” I shouted, rising in the boat and waving my hat to the suff rers, forgetting in the 
excitement of the moment the imminency of our own danger in case of an explosion, The 
poor wretches on the quarter of the burning ship answered back with a hysteric shout. Our 
gallant tars started, like mettled hounds at the cry, and with a few vigorous strokes we dashed 
up to the quarter. 

“ Keep her off there,” I shouted, seeing that we should be swamped by the eagerness of 
the sufferers to escape, “ keep her off—jump overboard, and we'll pick you up,” I continued, 
as we fell off from her quarter again; and in less than three minutes the deck was bare, and 
our boats full of the rescued crew. 

“Mr. Danforth,” at this moment, shouted Jack, from the other boat ahead, “there ’s a 
rk and her father, they say here,—still on board, for heaven’s sake let us try to save 

em. 

For one moment as I remembered my orders, and the extremity of our danger I paused; 
but when I reflected that by departing, we should abandon two human beings to a horrid 
death, I hesitated no longer, Hastily learning from the mate of the vessel that they were 
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their only passengers, and having taken refuge in the hold during the late confliet, had since 
been forgotten,—and not feeling warranted in ordering any one on so dangerous a service, 
I gave the boat in charge to Irvine, who had luckily smuggled himself on board, sternly bid 
one or two of my crew who attempted to follow to keep their stations, mounted her side 
by a rope that hung over the quarter, rapidly traversed the deck in the midst of a tremendous 
heat, and darted down the companion way, leaving the flames roaring not five feet from its 
entrance. 

The cabin was a large one, and fitted up with extraordinary taste. The decorations 
were even luxurious, and such as I had at that time rarely seen in merchantmen. The 
state rooms were of mahogany, inlaid with a still darker wood, which I knew not the name 
of, and finished off with the greatest elegance. Curtains, apparently of damask hung 
around, and the show of silver and cut glass by the companion way was even brilliant. The 
cabin was, however, still as death. A lady’s glove lay on an Ottoman, and beside it 
was an open book; but no other traces of a human being were discernible around. Where 
could the owner of that small, delicate French glove be? Was she already a victim to the 
frightful element !—had the mate deceived himself in supposing she had been removed 
fom the hold !—was there no hope, if she still lived, of reaching her in time to save her 
from a horrid death? All these questions flashed rapidly across my mind, and my heart 
sickened as I owned I could not answer them. The danger, meanwhile, grew more and 
more imminent. I was standing, as it were, above a mine that had been sprung; for should 
the flames reach the magazine inevitable destruction must ensue. Nor could that catas- 
trophe be much longer postponed. The devouring element had already gained possession 
of all around, and even now might be eating its way ravenously toward it. Besides if I 
paused a moment longer the fire would reach the companion way, and all hope of escape 
from the cabin be cut off. Had it been only my own life that was endangered, I would 
not have hesitated in perilling it to the utmost, but when I remembered that a dozen gallant 
fellows of my crew, as well as a score of others from the rescued sufferers, would be 
involved in my own fate, I could not doubt as to my duty. These reflections, however, had 
not occupied more than the instant in which I had been throwing open successively the 
doors of the various state rooms. Alas! all were empty. With a heavy heart I was about 
to mount the companion way, when I noticed that a massy curtain at the farther end seemed 
to divide off a smaller cabin aft of the one I wasin. Without a moment’s delay I rushed 
toward it, hastily lifted it aside, and there beheld a sight I shall never forget. 

This after cabin was much smaller, but far more luxurious than the other. It was adorned 
with every thing that taste could suggest, or wealth afford. Ottomans ran completely 
around it, forming a kind of divan. At one side was a harp, and beside it some music was 
scattercal on the floor, But after the first hasty survey, I saw nothing but a group of 
two beings before me. One of them was a gray haired man, apparently about sixty-five, 
dressed in the gentlemanly costume of a former day. He was bending wildly over the 
almost inanimate form of a fair girl, reclining on the cushions. Never had J seen a being 
who looked more beautiful than that pale, half-fainting creature, seemed at that moment. 
One arm supported her on the divan, and the other was thrown around her father’s neck, the 
blue veins just discernible as they stole along beneath the ivory skin. Her head rested 
on the bosom of her parent, and the hair, loose and unbound, streamed in dark, glossy 
ringlets over hcr snowy shoulders. At the noise made by my entrance she started, raised her 
head, and I could see through the tears that glistened on her lashes one of the sweetest 
hazel eyes I had ever looked upon. A quick flush shot over her face, crimsoning it like a 
rose-leaf, as she beheld a stranger; and half starting to her feet, she essayed a moment to 
speak, and then stood with half opened lips, gazing almost wildly upon me. 

“For God’s sake fly,” I cried, “the ship is on fire in every part,—we can barcly escape 
by the companion way—in another instant she will blow up—why hesitate? For heaven’s 
sake come.” 

“Oh! sir, God bless you for this kindness—there is then hope,” exclaimed the old man,— 
“but Isabel has fainted,” he continued—*“ go, fly, I will die with her,’ he added, in a 
voice of agony, vainly essaying to raise in his enfeebled arms, the seeminsly lifeless form of 
his daughter. I looked into her face. The transition from calm despair to hope had been 
too great, and she had indeed fainted. It was no time to hesitate. Hastily raising the 
beautiful stranger in my arms, I called upon the old man to follow, dashed into the front 
cabin, hurried up the companion way, and to my utter horror, found the flames had just 
crossed the entrance. For but a second I paused. Death was behind, destruction perhaps 
before. Laying my hand upon the old man’s shoulder I urged him ahead, hurriedly threw 
the shawl of the fair girl around her face and form, made a bold, desperate push for life, and 
in another instant, amid the cheers of my men, had gained the quarter deck. The boat shot 
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to the side, a dozen arms were extended to receive my burden, I carefully gave it in charge 
to the nearest, almost slung the old man after, and springing with a bound into the stern 
sheets, waved my arm, and shouted, 

“Shove off—board—give way—and if ever you pulled before, pull now, for your lives, my 
men !”” 

I was obeyed. With one soul they bent their brawny arms to the task, and while the ash 
almost snapped beneath them, made the boat whirl from the quarter, and then sent her 
with the velocity of a sea-gull over the deep. Not a word was spoken. ‘I'he old man sat 
beside me in the bewilderment of gratitude, astonishment, and only half dissipated fright,— 
while the form of his still inanimate child was extended unaided, for the moment, by his side. 
It was indeed no time for delay. Every man knew we were pulling for life or death. The 
other boat was nearly a mile ahead, skimming swiftly along from the devoted ship. Far 
off on the moonlit horizon lay the schooner, with all her exquisite tracery reflected in the 
wave beneath, and seeming with her thin, taper, raking masts, like some erial vessel floating 
half way between sea and sky. Down to the right was the burning ship, presenting a 
vast body of lurid fire, that roared along her sides, streamed out her ports, eddied spirally up 
the masts, and leaped in huge masses straight out into the sky. Now and then, as her guns 
became heated, they went off with a roar like thunder. Meantime, the dense smoke, 
gathering in a thick cloud above, hung like a pall over the consuming ship. For some 
instants the flames appeared to die in part away ; but all at once a stream of intense fire, that 
almost blinded the eyes, leaped perpendicularly upward from her decks; the horizon, for 
miles around was illuminated with a light more vivid than that of the brightest noonday; a 
part of the foremast, lifted bodily out, shot like an arrow almost a cable-length on high; a 
concussion ensued that made the boat shiver like a reed, and rock a moment frightfully 
about; and then a stunning roar followed, shaking the firmament to its centre, and sounding 
as if a thousand broadsides had been discharged at once. For a moment as the burning 
fragments sailed aloft, falling on every hand about, while the boat rolled wildly to and fro 
upon the agitated swell, we held our breaths in momentary expectation of death, and I 
involuntarily ejaculated, 

“The Lord have mercy on us all!” 

“Amen!” said the rescued father at my side. 

But we were again almost miraculously preserved. The offing we had gained, though 
not sufficient to ensure safety, proved great enough to relieve us from inevitable destruction. 
Had any of the falling timbers, however, struck us, we should have all gone down 
together. As it was, it was one of the narrowest escapes I ever made, and when I gave the 
command to the erew to give way again—for at that terrible explosion they had as one man 
paused—a gush of thankfulness and devotion went up from my heart to the great author of 
my being, who had thus preserved a second time my life. A sensation swept through my 
bosom which no language can express. Those only who, like me, have been saved from 
almost certain death, can understand my feelings. It was a moment of thanksgiving to all. 

The deafening uproar, however, recalled the senses of the fair girl at my side. But I will 
not describe her gratitude, and that of her parent to myself, whom they persisted in 
considering the preserver of their lives, Suffice it to say we were soon on board, the captain 
delicately resigned his own cabin to the strangers, and I then had leisure to learn some 
particulars concerning their history. ‘They were easily told. Mr. Thornton, the father of 
Isabel, was a wealthy West Indiaman, and was just returning from Great Britain, with 
his daughter, who had been there for several years obtaining her education. Before the 
Letter of Marque sailed, she had been fitted up by Mr. Thornton, in a style bordering on 
eastern luxury, with furniture intended principally for his mansion-house in Jamaica. But 
at this moment a message arrived soliciting my presence with Mr. Thornton. As I 
entered the cabin he frankly extended his hand, and presented me to his now blushing 
daughter,—for what woman, be she who she may, can stand unembarrassed in the presence 
of one to whom she fancies she owes her life? I have had many moments of pleasure, but 
I never felt as I then felt, when Isabel Thornton, extending her delicate hand to me, with 
her sweetest smile uttered her thanks. Sailors are proverbially frank, and there is nothing 
like companionship in danger to break down the formalities of society. 

“ You are scarcely a sailor’s sister, Miss Thornton,” said I, “or you would not pour out 
thanks for what is a matter of duty.” 

“ Mr. Danforth,” said a musical voice, while the owner colored again,—as if I had said any 
thing to cause it !—“ we must not let your modesty blind us to your noble exertions—had it 
not been for your daring and courage, we had not been here now.” 

“ But how,” said I, to change the subject, “did it happen, my dear Miss Thornton, thet 
you were in the cabin, when the rest had escaped.” 
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“In the general alarm we were forgotten, for we had been hurried to the hold during 
the conflict, and when the fire broke out were overlooked. We found our own way back, 
but only when the whole ship was in flames. We had but just reached the cabin through a 
furward door below, and believing the ship destroyed, had despaired of all escape, when you 
—you—appeared.” 

. “T had forgot till this moment we were foes,” said I gaily, determined to avoid the coming 
thanks. 

«« And we are your prisoners too,” archly said the smiling girl, as she held her father’s and 
my hand between her own. 

Many a swect night afterward, did I stand with Isabel leaning on my arm, wrapt in the 
sunny dreams of youth, as we gazed together out upon the moonlight sea. But sailors, 
however romantic in fact, are little given to expressing it to others. Perhaps it was that 
Isabel had few rivals, perhaps it was that I felt a deeper interest in her from the manner in 
which we first met, and perhaps it was that the heart of a young midshipman is of all hearts 
the most susceptible; but so it was before a fortnight had elapsed I never came on deck 
without looking to see if Isabel was there, and if the sea was at all rough I was the first one 
to offer her my arm, or to hand her to a seat. I thought of her by day, and dreamed of her 
by night. Nor did she shrink from my attentions. Her father either did not notice this 
bye-play, or was wholly careless of its tendency. And so passed another fortnight, 
—— only with one or two prizes, which we blew up after removing whatever was 
valuable. 


Philadelphia, October, 1839. 


A LAY OF AUTUMN. 


BY THOMAS G. SPEAR. 


I near in the north-breeze now drearily calling, 
The sad-swelling song of advancing decay, 
And I see by the leaves that around me are falling, 
That the glory of Summer is passing away— 
That glory once dear to the lingering vision, 
When a vestment of verdure encircled the land, 
Though its coming was welcom’d with raptures elysian, 
With a feeling of sadness in parting is scann’d. 


The sheen of its trees, and the gush of its fountains— 
The hymns of its birds that kept vocal the sky— 

The scent-laden breath of its valleys and mountains, 
Grow dull to the hearing, and dim to the eye. 

Oh! bright are thy visits, sweet season of blossoms! 
But brief as a dream is thy beautiful stay, 

And the welcoming throbs of our care-lighten’d bosoms, 
Scarce greet thy return ere they know thy decay. 


The sharp-piercing tempest has pierc’d to the flower, 
And drooping it falls in its frost-cover’d grave, 

And no longer the garden or leaf-shaded bower, 
Are rife with the hues and the odours it gave, 
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A varying mantle o’er Nature descending, 
Displaces the ivy-green robe that she wore, 

And, like Beauty in death on the dying attending, 
Looks languidly bright ere the struggle is o’er. 





Away to the South on their sun-gleaming pinions, 
The hurrying flocks of the wilderness swarm, 

And the wind-girdled clouds, through their azure dominions, 
Go forth from the north to unbosom the storm. 

In the leaf-cover’d wild-wood the quick squirrel leaping, 
Holds revelling feasts by the nut-growing tree ; 

And home from their withering pasturage sweeping, 
The herds of the meadow no longer are free. 


There’s a chill on the waves in their cold-gleaming motion— 
In the far-looming distance a mellowing haze; 
And there seems, from the hills to the shore-fretting ocean, 
A perishing beauty wherever I gaze. 
As the oaks of the valley, now leafless before me, 
Are the friends of my childhood o’erwearied and worn; 
And the memory of spirits departed comes o’er me, 
Like the shade of yon cloud as it sails to its bourne. 





The days that were bright with their dream-giving glory, 
Like the rainbows have vanish’d that gilded the lawn; 

And the forms of the youthful, the manly, and hoary, 
With the summering birds and the blossoms have gone; 

: And this season of death, with each cherish’d remembrance, 
ie Recalls the enchanting illusions of yore, 

vy While Memory dejected sighs o’er the resemblance, 

Through tears that the light of her glance wvuld obscure. 





The faded and perish’d are mournfully blending— 
The trees in their dreariness seem to complain, 

And the blight and the splendour of Autumn are lending, 
A sadness that burdens the loitering strain. 

The mists on the mountains are coldly congealing— 
The grass of the valley is dwindling away, 

While Fancy entwineth the wild-wreath of Feeling, 
With the lingering hues of alluring decay. 


Soon Winter shall silence the soft-singing waters— 
The flow of the fountain—the fall of the rain— 

But the song and the dance of earth’s loveliest daughters, 
Shall lighten the weight of its wearisome reign; 

And the pleasures of home, in their gladsomeness swelling, 
Shall kindle the heart with their spiriting cheer, 

With the funeral feelings of Autumn dispelling, 
The desolate pageant that sadden’d the year. 


Philadelphia, October, 1839. 
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AN ESSAY ON MUSIC, 


AND ITS EFFECTS UPON SOCIETY. 


BY CHAUNCEY FP. HOLCOMB, ESQ. 


Tue early history of music is so intimately connected with mythology, that were we to 
attempt to give an account of it, we might, perhaps, be permitted to enter at once the realms 
of fiction, and to draw thence not only the data for our subject, but the imagery for its 
illustration. ‘There has never been fabled or sung of any of the sister arts, so much to create 
wonder, excite the imagination, or tax to the same extent our credulity. It is an old fiction 
too. The world itself was young when the god Apollo is supposed to have commenced his 
reign; when the lute of Orpheus is fabled to have charmed the stones; nor was it much 
older, when the veritable account is farnished to us of the Grecian Arian, who being about 
to be cast into the sea by his mutinous crew, asked permission to play a tune upon his harp, 
by which he so charmed a Dolphin, that the fish approached the ship, received the noble 
minstrel on his back, and bore him safely across the ocean to his home at Tenarus. 

But tempting as this classic ground is, we shall not be allowed in the short view we are 
permitted to take of the subject, to enter upon it—and equally beyond our reach, will be even 
a recital of more modern, but scarce less marvellous accounts of the history of music—of its 
power by its incantations to exorcise the foul fiend,—restore the raving maniac to his senses, 
to guard female chastity, or by its medicinal qualities to render harmless the pvisonous bite of 
the asp. Stiil, prejudices, so mellowed by long ages of time, and traditions so hallowed by 
the classic forms in which they come to us—prove at least sufficient to disarm ridicule of its 
weapon, and even to challenge a degree of respect, in proving their own identity; and this, 
however, apocryphal we may be disposed to regard the facts they profess to record. 

But all mythological and fabulous accounts aside, music is probably as eld as 
language itself. If there is no evidence that it was familiar to the first man, comparatively 
few had lived, when Jubal is spoken of as “ the father of those who handled the harp.” The 
first idea of vocal music is supposed to have been derived from the birds, 


“Then with their liquid lays the birds began, 

To teach the art to imitative man; 

Long ere with polished notes he cheer'd the plains, 
Or pour’d his extacies in measured strains.” 


Its acquisition, to a certain extent, is more natural and easy to us than any thing we learn 
after the language in which we give expression to our ideas. It exists, and has ever existed, 
in some form, among all the nations of the earth. Among the Hebrews, music was 
extensively practised. Their religious rites and ceremonies, as appears from the Old 
Testament, were more or less connetted with it. 

King David himself was a good musician—a profest master of the harp; and Solomon was 
such an admirer and patron of the art, that he not only composed songs, but he is said to 
have gathered together upwards of twenty-four thousand musicians on the occasiun of the 


consecration of his temple. 
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Among the Greeks too, who borrowed their music from the Egyptians, it seems to have 
connected itself, in some way, with every other pursuit, and to have been used on all occa- 
sions of interest, whether public or private; on all gala days, at festivals and triumphal 
entries; to honor the living and to mourn the dead. Their poets at one period delivered 
their most considerable works in song, and it was even a medium, at this time, of teaching 
both the literature and the laws of Greece. It was used alike to inspire the orator at the 
forum, and to animate the soldier at the moment of entering combat; and history records 
that Solon rallied the Athenians to a renewal of a war, by the effects produced in singing 
ene of his own poems; and it is well known that at an early period the professors of the art, 
ranked next in dignity to the sovereign himself. 

Still it is supposed that the art, notwithstanding the effects that have been attributed to it, 
existed in a much less perfect state among any of these ancient nations, than it does at 
present. Its improvement has undoubtedly been regularly progressive, from the time 
Mercury is said to have invented the first instrument, the three stringed lyre—(from the idea 
conceived, from the sound issuing from a tortoise shell, that retained its ligaments, which 
dried in the sun, and against which Mercury happened to strike his foot, as he walked on 
the banks of the Nile; the sounds occasioned by the vibrations, giving him the idea of using 
the sinews of animals fastened to a piece of wood, which was called the lyre,) from this, the 
first instrument, to the invention of the flute by the Egyptian Legislator Oisis, down to 
our own times, when human ingenuity has left, perhaps, little to be discovered in the way of 
new inventions—and human science and study, as little to be added toward the perfection of 
the art itself. It does not even appear that the Hebrews or Egyptians used, or had musical 
characters ; and even the Greeks used only the letters of the alphabet, and seem to have been, 
in a great measure, directed as to the tune, or music, by the rhythm or poetry. In addition 
to this practical argument, derived from the experience of mankind from all antiquity, it will 
be found that great men and philosophers in all ages, have added the weight of their 
authority, and have directly recommended music as being adapted te society, and calculated 
to contribute to the happiness of man. 

Milton in his prose writings, in speaking of music, says, “if wise men and prophets are 
not out, music has a great power over the dispositions, to smooth and make them gentle from 
rustic harshness and distempered passion.” And Montesquieu, in his Spirit of Laws, in 
speaking of music, affirms that it is in no way, not even when indulged in to excess, 
calculated to injure the mind or corrupt the heart. 

But we have, above all, the authority and example of our Saviour himself; for we are told 
that, “when he and his disciples had sung a hymn, they went out into the mount of 
Olives.” 

Among the beautiful theories that have prevailed in reference to music, is that of the music 
of the spheres, which, as explained by some of the ancient philosophers, is to the effect, 
‘that the muses constitute the soul of the planets,” and that music is produced by the motion 
of the spheres in their several orbits; and even the great Newton has himself asserted in 
support of this doctrine, that the principles of harmony pervade the universe. In the book 
of Job the expression occurs, “the morning stars sang together, and all the sons of God 
shouted for joy.” 

Nothing, certainly, can exceed the beauty, grandeur, and sublimity of this idea of the 
music of the spheres; and this, whether we regard it as an astronomical fact, or as belonging 
rather to the creation of poetry, than the truths of inductive philosophy ; a theory by which 
it is asserted, that the whole planetary system in its order and motion, all the stars in the 
firmament, are daily joining in full choir, and filling the heavens with harmony in praise of 
the great Creator. 


“This is no mortal businesss, nor ro sound 
That the earth owns; I hear it now above me.” 


Equally beautiful is the idea the ancients entertained of the AZolian Harp, viz: “that it 
was the strain of invisible beings from above, descending in the stillness of night, to commune 
with men in a heavenly language of soul, intelligible to both.’’ 

Music, is perhaps, more even than words, the language of nature, for not only are the 
feelings and passions of men, and every degree and variety of feeling and passion thus 
expressed ; since the emotions are said to be most easily affected through sound—but its 
universality as a medium of expression, extends also to the whole feathered tribe, who tell 
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in the warbled song the stories of their loves; while certain quadrupeds, particularly the 
war-horse, and the elephant, and even some insects are said to be sensible to its impression. 

From the least, then, the veriest insect that chirps and hums to call a mate, or woo a bride, 
to the beautiful and varied minstrelsy of all the different tribes of birds that occupy the 
groves and the green spots upon earth, having a common expression—but with every 
variety of modulation and cadence, up to the voice of man, and ascending still higher, to the 
voice of angels, and spreading out thence and embracing all the stars in the irmament—for 
we are told, 


«That not an orb but in its motion sings, 
Still choiring to the blue-eyed cherubim,” 


All, all, seem endowed with power to praise Him with the melody of gong. 

That an art then, which if nature herself in her order and harmony, be not, in some 
measure, founded upon it, at least finds a sympathy in every human bosom, while nature’s 
minor creatures are instinct with it—that this almost additional sense should be capable of 
being made the source of great pleasure, and even of calling into exercise the higher virtues, 
none who will examine the principles on which it is founded, or on which we ourselves are 
formed, can have reason for a moment to doubt. 

One of its uses has ever been, to praise the Deity, to whom music is supposed to be 
acceptable; and it seems to be, indeed, directly recommended by revelation itself—and 
even in countries that have never shared the lights of revelation, the same practice prevails. 

The Chinese have a custom on certain festivals, in which the whole population issue 
forth with their gongs, just as the sun is sinking in the west, to testify their gratitude to 
the Deity. 

Can ali in fact, be any thing conceived, better calculated to soften the heart, and to lift 
our thoughts to the great author of our being, when assembled in his holy temple to worship 
him, than to join with warmth and spirit in the sacred song of praise? This application of 
music, is an argument in its favor, that cannot be used with the same effect in the instance 
of any of the sister arts. And what an argument it is! for from religion, be it recol- 
lected, are derived present enjoyments and benefits, as well as future rewards. The 
statesman and political economist can point to its advantages, as well as the holy minister of 
the gospel. 

td pongo of song then, be equally acceptable with the offering of prayer, should 
not the art of music be as universally taught as the language of prayer? The influence it is 
capable of exerting, when forming a part of religious exercises, and the whole congre- 
gation joining in it, even among a people so little musical as our own, may be observed 
from the success of the Methodist Church in the United States, many of its best men 
having repeatedly borne their testimony to the influence of music in advancing the cause of 
their religion. : 

With regard to the influence which it may be supposed to exert upon national character 
—and may it not be asserted, that the art of music is calculated, with us, at this time, if 
properly cultivated, to improve the state of society, to inculcate patriotism, as well os virtue, 
and generally, to advance us in refinement and civilization ? ; ; 

This is certainly claiming a great deal for the influence and effect of music; and in 
ascertaining whether this claim can be maintained—it may not, perhaps, be inappropriate, to 
glance for a single moment, at the state of society, upon which it is supposed this art may 
operate such important results. oe 

Though our nation, as a nation, is scarcely more than half a century old, yet if judged by 
those acquisitions, which are generally regarded as constituting a nation’s greatness, and as 
fixing the rank she is entitled to take, she already stands prominent among the first. The 
wonderful activity of the American mind—the wonderful energies of the American character, 
as they are developed, through their action on the vast resources of the country, assisted by 
the application of modern inventions and the new agencies of mechanics; resources so 
calculated to stimulate, and at the same time to reward enterprise, that these should be 
operative in producing greater results, is but the natural effect following from such causes ; 
and this applies to the whole business of life, though, perhaps, in different degrees; to 
agriculture, commerce, the mechanic arts, and in short to any and every thing, to which the 
attention of the American people has been particularly directed. Sufficient, at least, has 
transpired to convince all, of the abi'ity of the American people to make their nation a great 
nation, so far as the acquisition of wealth and political power can constitute it such. But 
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while the experiment of the republic has unfolded these results, it has also become apparent, 
that the perpetuity and well being of all thet is good and valuable, must depend upon the 
moral and intellectual state of our society—upon the intelligence of the people—their purity 
—-their refinement—and their advaneement in eivilization. 

It may be asserted that the cotemporaneous, and almost universal opinion, of the best 
informed statesmen among us is, that we are to look to the institutions of religion, to our 
system of common schools, and to such ofher institutions and arts, and sciences, as are 
calculated to create this wholesome moral tone—to produce this refinement—to disseminate 
this intelligence, so necessary to the stability, if not to the very existence of our political 
institutions. Surely then, into this scheme, and with a view to these results, something 
must, and does enter, beyond a mere knowledge of letters; and perhaps, indeed, something 
beyond any, and all of the elements of our society as at present existing, and now operative 
among us. For if the danger to be apprehended may arise from ignorance, it may equally 
arise from corruption, or from rashness and violence, a contempt for order and law, when 
unrestrained by a moral sense—a sense of self-respect, or the opinion of society. 

And now what, let me ask, like the general introduction of the arts—the fine aris 
among the American people, at this day, would be calculated to come in aid of the other 
causes in operation, to perfect their character, to add to the security and increase the glory of 
the republic! 

It was these same arts—these “immortal arts,”—that conferred glory on other nations, 
and are, alas! the few shattered fragments, all that remain to testify their former splendor 
and greatness. We have indeed their historics—their histories of campaigns and battles, but 
we turn from the bloody page to contemplate their arts—to refresh ourselves with their 
p»etry—to behold the stately edifices designed by the genius of their architects. We visit 
their shores, not to see where their Cesars fought, but where stand the statues that swelled 
into form, and glowed into life, under the chisel of a Phidias, or a Michael Angelo, and 
which have long since been far more memorable in themselves, though the works of these 
single individuals, than the national events they were designed to commemorate—though 
those events may have cost the lives of a million of souls. What better than such a fact, 
indeed, shows the triumph of the arts, not only over time, but over the most stirring scenes 
and incidents in which the busy actors on the stage of life can engage. Those scenes and 
the memory of them may pass away; the page of history that told their story shall moulder, 
but the pyramids and the colossal statue yet stand—“ stand looking down upon an hundred 
centuries.” The tine honored canvass too, still reflects, even though dimly, its forms and 
colors—while tradition, that chronicler of all times, wili not permit the song of the bard to be 
forgotten. Yes, the fine arts, are indeed immortal! 

But of all the fine arts, music with us, at this time, should be the favorite. It is less 
expensive—is more readily introduced than any of the sister arts—and best adapted in every 
way to our condition. What like music is calculated to smooth down the rough nature of 
man, calm the turbulent spirit, and bring all within the influence of those social and moral 
feelings, which secure them at once, as good citizens, good patriots, and.good men. 

The violence and outbreaks that we so often have to deplore, and especially the minor 
evils to society, of brawls and disturbances of order and the public peace, ofien arise, it is 
believed, from the absence of those pastimes and amusements, that in other countries occupy 
so harmlessly the attention of the people during periods of relaxation, and on all festive and 
holy-day occasions. 

Lord Kaims expresses himself on this subject thus—“such a taste (speaking of a taste 
for the fine arts,) cannot fail to embellish manners and sweeten society. Groveling 
pleasures are never preferred. ‘They are made welcome by those who know no better: By 
following the dictates of improved nature we shall always experience the most rational 
gratification.” 

But when our population assemble on the few holy-days we have—fewer in number than 
those of any other people—what constitute the amusements and the exercises of the 
company? What beyond, too often, with the male portion, at least, but mere libations to 
Bacchus; the noisy carouse, the whole to end, perhaps, in a practical specimen of the “noble 
art of self-defence,” in which the legitimacy of our paternity in a direct descending line from 
John Bull, is likely to be fully sustained; the removes of two or three degrees having in no 
way abated the bull dog propensity to tear each other. It should be observed, however, 
that this latter remark applies with more force to the past, than to the present state of our 
society. 

The games and athletic exercises, such as wrestling, jumping, throwing the bar and the 
like—these even scem to be much Jess common than they formerly were; harmless as they 
aré, and calculated as they are, to develope the strength, and give skill and activity in the use 
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of the limbs. Might not music, and the dance which it would be calculated to promote and 
enliven, be used often as a substitute, and as always furnishing a wholesome exercise, an 
agreeable pastime, a gentle and pleasant amusement ? 

A musical people it will ever be found are a happy people, and certainly possess a degree 
of refinement in possessing this one art. ‘Fhe cruelty and barbarity of the Cyntheans, which 
were so great that they grew into proverb, are accounted fur by the historian, in the fact that 
those people had no music, and the contrast between them and their Arcadian neighbors, who 
Were a musical, happy, and refined people, is in this way explained. 

A late traveller in Spain, describes the people as living under a bad government; as being. 
equally oppressed by the exactions of the church and the state; their country poor and sterile, 
(the part he is describing) and mendicants every where thronging the highways, and 
asking “alms for God’s sake.’”’ But no sooner does night set in, and a group of these 
peasants gather together, than you at once hear the click ef their castanets, and the notes of 
their guitars. A Spanish dance is commenced, and they soon forget alike their oppression 
and their poverty, and seem to find, in present enjoyment, their music, the song and the 
dance, a solace for past misfortunes, and a brighter hope te gild the future, 

So again, I quote the very words of another traveller. He is speaking of the Andalusians. 
“ After a day’s labor, instead of resorting to the shops or the jugs for refreshment and 
relaxation, he tunes his guitar and exercises his voice. Night comes on, and the song begins. 
He and his companions in toil form a circle. Each of the assembly always sings a couplet to 
the same air. * * * * * ~ * * * * 

Sometimes they improvisa, and if there be one among them who can sing a romance, he 
is listened to with religious silence.” 


“Song was his favorite and first pursuit, 

The wild harp rang to his adventurous hand, 
And languish’d to his breath the plaintive flute; 
His infant muse tho’ artless was not mute.” 


But music, we have asserted, is calculated to call into exercise the higher virtues, and 
among them that of pa/riotism. During the war of our own revolution, it is well known 
that minstrelsy joined with eloquence in quickening and rousing the spirits of the patriots of 
those days to a resistance of tyranny. Her bards were often identical with her statesmen. 
“ War and Washington,” “ Yankee Doodle,” and many other national ballads, were in the 
mouth of every one, and might be heard in every town, bar-room, cabin, and military 
encampment in the country; and no doubt the inspiration derived from this source, 
contributed to foster and animate that spirit which finally triumphed and secured the 
victory. 

I pi but here advert to a circumstance, which if generally known, may not be 
recollected by all, viz: that Scotia’s Poet, the Poet of Nature, Robert Burns, was near being 
ranked among our bards of that day. He had designed, as it appears, coming to this country 
about the commencement of the war, but some circumstances intervening prevented. How 
would the muse of Burns have caught inspiration, and reveled in the themes which the 
events of those days presented? How would his homely verse have found its way to the 
honest hearts of the brave men who were engaged in that cause ? 

Some one has said that Dibdin deserves the credit of having made the English Navy. 
That his songs and ballads which he was retained by the English Government, at a high 
salary to write, contributed to the glory of the English Navy, and assisted “ Britania to rule 
the wave,” there is no reason to doubt. “Give me,” said a wise man, “ the making of the 
songs of a people, and I eare not who forms their laws.” And it has often been remarked 
that the character of a people might be better known from their songs and poetry, than from 
even their histories. But what is the verse without the music? ‘The sound here, could 
alone, fairly prove “an echo to the sense.” 

It has been asserted, perhaps with some appearance of truth, that the Americans have less 
love of country—(I mean of locality and place) merely because it is their country—their 
native soil—than the people of any other country, who have so much cause to love and 
cherish their father-land. ‘The comparative newness of the country, and the somewhat 
migratory habits of our population, may account for this in part; but may it not be, that if 
the scenes of youth, from the character of our sports and pastimes, or from any other cause, 
were more strongly, as well as more agreeably impressed upon our memories—if with our 
youthful days were connected, interesting incidents and events, strong and tender associations 
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— if each familiar haunt had its legend—each tristing tree its song or story—that the heart 
would be held to the soil, to the “family hearth”—to the “father’s plantation—the mill and 
the place where the cataract stood,” with a more binding and indissoluble tic than at present 
attaches it. 

A writer in speaking of one of the national airs of Switzerland, called the Ranz des 
Vaches, and which is played on a sort of bag-pipe, says: “The Swiss are so intoxicated with 
this tune, that when abroad in foreign service, if they hear it, they burst into tears, and 
sometimes fall sick, and even die of a passionate desire to visit their native country, for which 
reason, in some armics, where they serve, the playing of it is prohibited. This tune, the 
attendant of their early youth, recalls to their memory those days of liberty and peace, those 
nights of festivity, those tender passions which formerly endeared them to their country, and 
awaken in them such regret when they compare their former happiness with the scenes 
they are engaged in, and the servitude they are obliged to undergo, as to entirely overpower 
them.” 

In the beautiful story of “ The Wept of the Wish-ton- Wish,” the scenes of which are laid 
on our own shores, an almost infant girl is said to have been stolen from her parents, by the 
Indians, and when regained, which was not until she had grown up to womanhood, she 
could not be made to recognise cither her early home, or any of her nearest kindred. In 
vain she was addressed in the accents of maternal love—in vain conducted to the scenes of 
her early youth, and shown the toys and playthings familiar to her infancy—the eye still 
wandered listlessly—the chain was broken, and no effort of memory seemed likely to connect 
its links. As a last resort, her sister commenced singing an old song—some little ditty that 
had been the lullaby of their infancy. She is attracted, listens, as if spell bound, becomes 
agitated—tears come to her relief, the light by degrees breaks in upon her—she pronounces 
the name of “mother,” and rushes to a mother’s embrace. This it may be said is a fiction. 
But may it not, though, be well founded in nature—be /rve in nature—may it not be what 
would have been a narrative of the heart, under such circumstances, whether it describes 
real events in the particular case or not. For what will survive the memory of an old song? 
How will the scenes, the looks, the very accents of those so loved, as we hear the once 
familiar etrain—how will that 


*‘ Memory bring back the feeling, spite of all our thoughts revealing, 
That we love them, fondly, dearly, love them still.” 


How softened, subdued, and melted, becomes the heart—and how grateful, we may add, 
to the bosom of sensibility, are the waters that flow from the chrystal fountain thus opened! 

It has sometimes been asserted that the cultivation of the fine arts, and particularly music, 
tends to produce effeminacy of character. If by this is meant a certain degree of refinement 
—and that it tends to create a distate for fierce and bloody scenes of contest, to induce a 
preference for gentle and intellectual pleasures, over mere physical pursuits and animal 
gratifications, I answer yes—this is the very natural effect of it. But as corruption is said to 
“win not more than honesty,” so I could never see why rudeness should win more than 
courtesy, or roughness more than gentleness. 

It is a mistake, I apprehend, to suppose that resolution, firmness, and true courage, must 
necessarily exist only in the bosom of a savage. Was it not these very Greeks whose arts 
we so much admire, who fought at Thermopyle and Cheronea? It is the warm and feeling 
heart that ever lends the ready and strong arm to strike, so the cause be good. 


‘Go seek the foremost ranks in danger’s dark career, 
Be sure the hand most daring there, has wip’d away a tear.” 


But it may be said again, that the effect of the cultivation of music would be to draw off 
attention from pursuits more utilitarian in themselves, and which, therefore, should not be 
interfered with. But men cannot work always; and even suppose in the absence of all 
agreeable amusements and pastimes, that still more attention would be devoted to the pursuits 
of business and the accumulation of wealth. Is it to be desired by the merest political 
economist, that the energies and passions of the American people, should be pushed still 
further in this direction? There may be excess even in the pursuit of a laudable object. 
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Already is the emulation among us to acquire wealth so excited, that all the thoughts, 
feelings and sympathies of men seem to be in danger of being swallowed up in it. A late 
member of the British Parliament, who visited our country, says, that if at any time you see 
two Americans in the street together, it would be safe to take an even bet that the conversa- 
tion was about making money. The satire is not altogether undeserved either; for it must 
be conceded that this subject occupies a large space in the thoughts of the American people, 
and that the pursuit of wealth is often followed in the veriest spirit of the wildest adventure. 
Risks are taken, losses sustained, and sometimes fortunes acquired; and all conducted 
with as much recklessness as though the turn of the wheel of the fickle goddess was to decide 
all; a course certainly opposed to every thing like that system, certainty, and even tenor 
of things so necessary, not only to the happiness of these very votaries themselves, but 
certainly to be desired by society, if not necessary to the very stability and wholesome action 
of the institutions of the country. But when we consider that nearly all the energies, the 
mind, the talent, the enthusiasm of the country have taken this direction, and that there is so 
much in the pursuit likely to excite ardor, so much in the result to gratify cupidity, it 
is not, perhaps, surprising that the votaries to mammon are so multiplied, particularly if 
wealth be permitted to confer that which makes ambition glorious—honor. In almost all 
other countries, both ancient and modern, the pursuits of life, or at least its objects, have been 
more diversified ; and certainly, in all great and accomplished nations, the fine arts have ever 
attracted to them much of the best mind and genius of the country, and necessarily drawing 
after them the admiration, attention, and interest of the people. 

A late distinguished medical writer has professed to account for that fashionable disease, 
the dyspepsy—which he says was unknown to our calm philosophical Saxon ancestors—from 
the constant irritation kept up in the mind by the almost frenzied pursuits of business, in 
these days of rail-roads and locomotives. 

Shakspeare’s prescription for all this, “these giddy pac’d times” would seem to be music, 
and thus he beautifully expresses it— 


“Give me some music now, 

Now good Cesario, but that piece of song, 
That old and antique song we heard last night, 
Me thought it did revive my passion much, 
More than light airs and recollected tunes 

Of these most bri-k and giddy pac’d times. 
How dost thou like this tanec? 

It gives a very echo to the seat 

Where love is thron’d.” 


Is it not true then, in the first place, that the argument with us, is in favor of cultivating 
the art of music, universally—the music of the voice—the music of instruments—the piano, 
the flute, the violin, and generally vocal and instrumental music? The means of effecting 
it, with the popular voice in its favor, will not be long wanting. We have but to follow the 
example of Germany, of Bavaria, of Prussia, in all of which countries it is taught in their 
common schools, and made to form a part of the education of every child. The same 
instructor who teaches the peasant boy his letters, also teaches him music, and by the time 
he has learned to read he has learned to sing and play too; and perhaps at the time of 
leaving school, his academical education is none the worse for his having devoted an hour a 
day to the acquisition of this art, by which he possesses, in addition to his knowledge of 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, which will help him in his business, the handsome 
accomplishment of music, with which to beguile agreeably any leisure hours. 

The schools in these countries are regularly opened with music; the instructor using a 
violin, a flute, or in towns, generally an organ or a piano, and all the scholars joining in the 
choir. The effect, when a little advanced in the art, of fifty, one hundred, or even two 
hundred, inclading both sexes, as is sometimes the case in the larger schools, joining in a 
hymn or a national air previously to commencing, or when concluding the exercises of the 
day, must be most beautiful and imposing. ; ; aaa 

A gentleman who travelled through Germany, in part with a view to obtain information 
on this subject, stated as the result of his inquiries, that he was assured by the most 
experienced and best informed teachers, that there was no physical impediment in the case 
of nine out of ten, nor any other obstacle or impediment to prevent their being taught to sing, 
though, to be sure, different individuals, with the same advantages for learning the art, would 
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be likely to possess it in different degrees; so that the idea, that but half a dozen persons in 
a whole village or town, possess voices to sing, is an unfounded prejudice. The ear, no 
doubt, may be trained as well as the eye or the hand. But the formation of the musical ear, 
all agree, depends upon early impressions: A distinguished writer, indeed asserts, that the 
art may be traced to the ditty of the nursery. 

And to shew the advantage of this early instruction, and the extent to which, from this 
beginning it is carried—I was informed by a respectable clergyman of the German Lutheran 
Church, resident in our city, that in his native village, a small town of some five hundred 
inhabitants, situated down among the mountains, in the midst of an agricultural district, such 
was the skill possessed. by the inhabitants of the village, and the farmers and their families, 
in its immediate vicinity, that the music of Handel—the entire Oratorio, had frequently been 
performed in the village church, with full and complete choruses—and that, more recently, 
since he has left the country—he had been informed that that most difficult piece of music, 
the Requiem of Mozart, had also been executed with great effect. 

What sources of happiness must this people pessess in their music! 

The English monarch who wished but to reign till he could see a chicken in every 
peasant’s pot in the kingdom—did not desire greater happiness for his subjects, than these 
Germans possess in their universal pas-ion for music, cultivated and fostered as a talent for 
it is, by all the friendly influences which society and the government and laws can lend. 

Russell, in his travels in Germany, in speaking of the Bavarians, says, “no sooner has a 
boy fingers for the task, than he betakes himself to the instrument. From the moment he is 
in any degree master of it, he plays in concert. A family of sons and daughters who cannot 
get up a very respectable concert on a moment’s notice, are considered as cumberers of the 
ground on the banks of the Danube.” 

Much interest and zeal are felt in our own country, in the cause of cducation, and the 
establishment of common schools. But we greatly circumscribe their influence, and the 
good they are capable of doing, if the course of instruction is to be confined to the mere 
rudiments of two or three branches. The founder of the celebrated “ Hufwyle School,” one 
of the most distinguished in Germany, seems to have proposed something beyond thie. 
“The object of these schools,” as he declares in one of the ordinances, “should be, to 
develope all the faculties of our nature, physical, intellectual, and moral, and to endeavor to 
train and unite them into one harmonious system, which shall form the most perfect 
character of which the individual is susceptible, and thus prepare him for any period, or any 
sphere of action to which he may be called.” 

With a view to this object, the heart as well as the head must be addressed. ‘The youth 
of the country must not only learn letters at the schools, but they must learn science and the 
arts, morals, and manners. A just spirit of emulation must be excited, and that must 
particularly embrace the fine arts, which alone, indeed, can call it forth in a sufficient degree. 

The Greeks are known to have relied much on this same spirit of emulation, and which 
was carefully fostered and allowed the fairest play—not only in their academies, but in their 
games; and the course pursued was calculated to call forth the most latent powers of action 
in the individual himself, to enlist the sympathy of friends in his favor, and when successful, 
to gratify the pride of family and kindred. 

But in our system few such inducements are held out, few such occasions are furnished. 
No Aurelia, here, could exhibit the force of maternal love, by following her son to the 
Olympic Games, or the Forum, that she might ve present to console him in case of defeat, or 
to enjoy with him the victory. Though we have the Gracchi and the mother of the 
Gracchi among us, the histories of our republic, if written at this day, shall not record their 
virtues. 

But the fine arts furnish the means for the exercise of these talents, and for the exhibition 
of these virtues; and in the most usexceptionable form; for who would hesitate to bestow, 
though it were only by a silent and respectfel attention, a merited compliment, upon 
witnessing the masterly execution of a national air, by one of those whom alli delight to 
honor; or withhold the approving voice of praise, from some graphic sketch of our noble 
vallies and mountains, traced by the hand of one whose task it is to turn the fallow there, or 
fell the forest tree? 

The writer of this Essay, had the honor, while a member the State Legislature, in the 
session of 1832-3, to propose to the Committee on Schools, who reported the present 
School Law, to introduce this subject, at least into their report, if not, by a separate section 
into the bill itself. But the respected chairman of the committee, though personally friendly 
to the object, was fearful of the effect embarrassing the bill, in the then state of the public 
mind, with any project that bore upon the face of it the slightest appearance of novelty or 
change, and the subject was therefore reluctantly abandoned. 
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The State of Massachusetts has since, and within the last year, passed a law authorising 
music to be taught in certain schools, which are designated, and a volume of juvenile music 
suited to the purpose, has lately issued from the Boston press, and one of its ingenious 
authors, Mr. Mason, it is understood, is now absent in Europe, with a view to obtain still 
further information on this interesting subject. 

Music in the city of Boston has long been cultivated—very generally—particularly church 
music, and with much zeal and taste; and I well recollect the effect produced on myself, on 
entering one of their churches, while on a visit there last summer. On the psalm being given 
out, the sound of praise burst forth as from hundreds of voices, and on turning to see from 
whence such melody came—for it was melody—saw that the orchestra, and the front part of 
both the galleries were crowded with some two or three hundred young persons of both sexes, 
neatly and handsomely dressed, and representing, as I was told, on inquiry, every class, from 
the son of the poor mechanic, to the children of the most wealthy and influential citizen—all 
joining their hearts and voices in praise—and that praise alike acceptable, from all, to him, 
who created man in his own image. 

Much might be said of the state of music, at this time, in our own city of Philadelphia, 
both in reference to the extent to which the art is cultivated, and the proficiency obtained in 
it, particularly as exhibited by the public performances of the different musical societies, and 
as it exists and is practised in private circles; but my limits forbid the examination, 
gratifying as the result might be, and encouraging as it certainly would be in reference to 
the future. That attention will become attracted to this subject throughout the country, and 
that the Americans are yet destined to become a musical people, I think there is no reason to 
doubt. And why should it not be sot They are a religious people, and therefore likely to 
cultivate music as being friendly to the cause of religion. They are a reading people, and 
much of their periodical literature consists of poetry, which is the language of song, since 
poetry and music have ever been, and ever will be, to some extent, inseparable. The 
climate is said not to be unfriendly to the cultivation of the human voice, if it can be allowed 
to have any effect either way; while the organic formation of the Americans for singing is 
said to be good. I was told by a respectable Italian gentleman, a physician, a countryman 
of Malibran’s, and who was personally acquainted with her, and had travelled with her in 
Europe, that he had met with more than one lady in the United States, whose lobe of 
lung, and organs of voice, were even, as he expressed it, better, than those of his 
accomplished countrywoman, though, of course these ladies were deficient in the skill, and 
training, and powers of expression and execution, possessed almost alone by the accomplished 
and unequaled Malibran. 

It cannot be said that the Americans are destitute of the enthusiasm necessary for a 
musical people, for if they are without the fire and enthusiasm of the Italians, or the French, 
they are certainly not behind, in these qualities, the musical German. 

If then, music for any or all the reasons that have been assigned, is worthy of interest, of 
being cultivated, the people have but to will it—the public voice but to declare that the art is 
worthy of attention, and should be taught in our common schools—both instrumental and 
vocal music—and it is effected, for the public mind, with us, is known to be all powerful, 
both in introducing new theories and systems, and eradicating old ones. The same public 
voice, that within less than ten short years, has changed the whole habits of a people, and 
banished the intoxicating bowl, may introduce within the next ten, in its stead, and no bad 
substitute either, a taste and talent for music, whose inspirations shall cheer but not inebriate. 

That public opinion may be directed to the fine arts, that they be fostered and cherished, 
and advanced more and more, cannot but be the wish of all who desire to behold in the 
institutions of their country—the political, social, and moral fabrics, which have been so well 
and firmly laid—beauty uniting itself with strength—grace and ornament with utility. 

What a chaste, good taste, is to a beautiful woman, in the matter of her toilet, and the 
selection of the ornaments of her person, the fine arts are to anation. It is in vain in either 
case, that nature has been lavish and bountiful, if civilization, refinement, the arts, have not 
lent their aid to give a polish, and to add a grace. No nation that has been without the fine 
arts has ever been considered as great and accomplished, But this nation will not be without 
them, for already are they not only regarded with favor, but are even beginning to assert 
their triumphs. 

Under this spirit then, and these influences, shall the beautiful marble of our quarries be 
made to ornament the whole country, in the shape of noble structures and edifices, intended 
to exist throughout all time; while the chisel and the pencil shall preserve in equally 
enduring furms, those great national events and triumphs, worthy to live with posterity ; and 
music, Heavenly maid, borrowing the language of her twin sister Poetry, shall sing a 
Nation’s Glory and a Nation’s Praise ! 
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ODE FROM THE PORTUGUESE OF ALMENO DAMZETA. 


BY MRS. 


Written during the discontents in Portugal in the year 1828, and dedicated with permission to his Excellency 
Brigadeiro J. De J. De Q. Pizarro. 


This ode in the original extremely beautiful, was translated by Mrs. Borrou, by the united 
desire of the Portuguese emigrants, who were collected outside her residence, and headed 


BORROU. 


aang 


layne in raro 


by their favorite Pizarro: she was then living in the English Town, in which they sought 
refuge ; their distresses were painfully severe, for although liberal public subscriptions were 
advanced for their support, many of the nobility were known to expire of starvation, being 


too proud either to seek or to accept relief. 


ODE. 


Wauewn Brutus press’d a soldier’s bier, 
Pharsalia shed her latest tear; 

And o’er Philippi’s fountain’d plain, 

With measured beat the death-march came, 
And Cassius bared his warrior breast, 

For Rome's triumphant Eagle’s rest. 


Land of my sires! what souls are thine! 
Unsated swords around them shine; 

For them, for us, no vine-wreath’d bow’r, 
The Tyrant claims the battle hour! 
Fetters the Lusians to the earth, 

And sullies o’er the banquet’s mirth. 


?T is not alone where T'agus gives 
Her torrent stream our country lives ; 
Free as the Autumn’s drifted leaves, 
*T is on!y Rome where Cato breathes ! 
In vows like his deep-sworn we stand, 
Our Utica this sea-girt land. 


Silence my lyre—let banners wave! 

Call not that day my country’s grave: 
The Io Pean sounds again, 

Pizarro ’mid the battle plain, 

Beams like that ocean light whose form 
Hangs o’er the deep, and crests the storm. 


October, 12839. 


+ 





He gave the fainting Lusian life, 

And nerved him to the battle strife! 

And like a quick’ning spirit moved, 
Through ranks of traitors red with blood ; 
Dared Braga’s apostolic pow’r, 

And left her factions wasted flow’r. 


Caldella sees new glory won, 
Oporto hails each warrior son! 
Upon, beneath the dark-red wave, 
The faithless bosom finds a grave ; 
And serried laurels proudly rest, 
Gn our beloved country’s breast ! 


And thou, delusive land, fell Spain, 
Thou, thou shalt list no minstrel strain ; 
I sing of virtue! and her birth, 

Gives beauty to the songs of earth ; 

I sing of heroes, they inspire 

The sky’s glad music to my lyre. 


From Albion’s shore, where emerald seas, 
Lave the white cliff, and nurse the breeze; 
Again we to the Tagus speed, 

Again “ Pharsalian” warriors bleed ; 
Until in rezal pow’r is seen, 

One bud of hope! our lovely Queen. 
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THE OLD MARQUIS.. 


FROM THE FRENCH, 


**T love love—though he has wings, 
And like light can flee; 
But, above all other things 
Spirit, I love thee ; 
Thou art love and life! O come, 
And make my faithful heart thy home.’’ 


Mr father was a French Marquis,—my mother was one of those gay, happy, thoughtless, 
creatures—a Parisian grisette, who obtained her living by working at ber needle, and who, 
while thus engaged in honorable occupation, had no troubles, and the summer of her 
existence was not darkened by acloud. She was very beautiful. Ah, that beauty should 
ever be fatal to its possessor! We are made like unto angels, only te be cast down to the 
lowest depths of perdition. My mother was only sixteen, when one morning, early, as she 
was on her way to the workroom of a fashionable milliner, the Marquis, my father, who was 
returning frm a midnight revel, happened to behold her; he was struck by her beauty, and 
forced a co1.versation with her. He discovered where she worked, and haunted her footsteps 
morning and evening, until he succeeded in making an impression upon her heart. My 
mother knew not how far his station was above her own, for he represented himself as an 
artist, and thus obtained her love. He promised her marriage; but represented that his 
parents were against his entering so early upon married life, being desirous that he should 
gain a securer footing in his profession first. 

The Marquis was a villain—an adept in crime—he knew every art whereby woman could 
be deceived and betrayed; and availing himself of his diabolical knowledge, can it be 
wondered at that my mother became his victim; and that she was soon afterward abandoned 
by him for whom she had sacrificed heaven—the world’s—her own esteem ! 

It was about a year-and-half after my mother’s first meeting with the Marquis, that I was 
born. My poor afflicted parent did not survive many days—for when she discovered the 
rank of her seducer, and that there existed not the most remote probability of her becoming 
his wife, her heart-strings cracked ; and gradually she sunk into that refuge of all the wearied 
and heavy-laden—the grave. 

A generous, noble-hearted woman, who had beheld the sufferings of my sacrificed parent, 
rotected me. She was very poor, but her heart was open as the day to melting charity. 
fany are the beings kept down by poverty that would do extensive good, whilst sordid 

avarice conceals its treasures in a trunk, and puts a seal upon the lock. 

My benefactress was a teacher of dancing; she protected me in my childhood, she 
instructed me in her profession, and oh! how that good woman’s eyes sparkled with delight 
as she witnessed how well I profitted by her instructions. Nor was my gratification less 
complete. By witnessing her happiness I became enamored of virtue; her precepts sunk 
very deep into my heart, and recollecting with horror the fate of my wretched parent, I 
resolved never to sacrifice my honor, let the temptation be powerful as it might. And I have 
kept my resolution. 

I was introduced to the directors of the Paris Academy, and it happened they were so 
delighted with what they were pleased to call my “eloquence of motion” that an immediate 
engagement was offered me, and, of course, accepted. ‘The newspapers were then employed 
to publish accounts of my abilities, and a new dallet was put into rehearsal, in which I was 
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to make my debit. I was delighted with my new position ; aware of my abilities, I made sure 
of success, and therefore, had little of that timidity which appears in most debutantes. My 
style I knew was perfectly novel, and I had not a doubt as to what its effect would be upon 
the public. The result was in agreement with my expectations. Flowers were showered 
down before me; upon my second appearance, the theatre, which on my debit had been but 
scantily attended, being then crowded with the rank and fashion of the metropolis. The 
fame of my dancing run like wild-fire through Paris; sonnets appeared in the public 
newspapers; and letters of all sizes, characters and colors, regularly each day covered my 
breakfast-table. It may be expected that my head was turned by all these flatteries and 
attentions. It was so; the reality had surpassed my expectations, and for months I was ina 
kind of delirium. The great and the good were boundless in their praises; the vicious also 
crowded round me, and it required greater discrimination than I possessed then to select, the 
honorable from the dishonorable of my acquaintance. At that time, however, I was enamored 
of a leading singer, who had created in Paris as strong a sensation as mysclf; and, con- 
sequently, all the efforts of the titled libertines to get me to listen to their importunities were 
of no avail. I was deeply enamored of the new singer; he had paid me some attentions, and 
these I foolishly construed into marks of love. But I once happened, accidentally, of 
course, to overhear a conversation between him and the primo buflo, in which they both 
declared that I was a downright ugly, forward, and much over-praised creature, and that I 
should descend from the giddy height to which public applause had raised me, with as great 
a rapidity as I had risen. More than this they said; but this was all that I recollect, and this 
was quite sufficient to move the anger of a petted, high-spirited girl, like myself. I passed 
my traducers by, dropping them a curtsey, to convince them that their slanderous conversa- 
tion had been overheard; and though I had some days of care and restless nights afterward, 
yet the impression of the first singer was eventually obliterated from my heart; and with 
that went a great deal of my vanity. I do not know whether I did not become a much better 
creature, after that little adventure. 

The season was drawing to an end, and my benefit was about to take place, when one 
morning, a gentleman, upon whose card appeared the name of M. Henri Florval, requested 
an interview. Supposing that he merely came for tickets, I desired that he might be shewn 
into my breakfast-room. It was as I supposed. He purchased tickets to the amount of two 
hundred francs. He stayed for some time in conversation with me, and as I thought, seemed 
reluctant to go; but with such things I was familiar. After he had gone, I looked in the 
glass, and my vanity found there ample cause for the last lingering looks of M. Henri 
Florval, 

The next day M. Florval came again. He had forgotten to take a box for himself. The 
weather was dull, and [ was in an ill-humor. Yet the gentleman after he had received the 
number of his box, did not seem disposed to move from his seat. I thought him extremely 
impertinent, and answered him very abruptly. The conversation however went on, until I 
became as desirous that M. Henri Florval should stay, as he was himself. His conversation 
was intelligent, and his manners those of a gentleman ; his voice was one of the sweetest I 
had ever heard, and possessed a tone of plaintiveness, which could not be called melancholy, 
and was highly interesting. In his allusions to our native poets he repeated some of their 
verses with a pathos that went to my heart. I felt an attachment to M. Florval, and yet it 
was not love; I felt that I did not love him; and yet very much liked his conversation. 

On the night of my benefit, my eyes glanced up to the box which had been engaged by 
my new friend, and there, to my astonishment, I beheld him seated by the side of a handsome 
and elegant lady. What a foolish creature, I said to myself, to fancy for one moment that 
M. Florval was in love with me / 

The next day I received another visit from M. Florval. He came to congratulate me upon 
my success; but I was then surrounded by a crowd of men of fashion and literary 
distinction, and could pay him but small attention. I observed, however, that his eyes ful- 
lowed me wheresoever I went. For months afterward, M. Florval continued to be a visitor 
at my house, and as he never talked of love, I set him down as one of my most estimable 
friends, and was always happy to see him. One day, however, I received the following 
letter, which at once explained the melancholy of M. Floral. 


“ Madam,—l have at length discovered that you are the person who decoys my husband 
from his home, and 1 make you aware that I have arrived at this knowledge only to destro 
the gratification which you doubtless have fe!t in the belief that your infamy was concealed. 
All is known, Madam, and I need scarcely add that the seducer of my husband’s affections 
enjoys the detestation and contempt of Eveene Fiorvat.” 
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Judge of my astonishment on the receipt of this violent letter. M. Florval then had a 
wife! Here was the mystery of his melancholy unravelled. He was in love, too, with me, 
and the lady I had seen him with at the theatre was his wife! I immediately resolved what 
todo. Answer the contemptuous letter of Madame Florval I could not; for I was conscious 
that I did not deserve her bitter censure (ah! what folly is not a woman in a passion guilty 
of!) The next day I received a visit from the husband. 

“«M. Florval,” said I smiling, as I extended my hand, “I believe I must employ you in a 
little affair which I have in hand.” 

The‘gentleman was in raptures, of course ; anything that I desired, he would fly to execute. 

“T doubt it not,” I observed, “for my sake you would undertake anything, though its 
performance would cause a separation between us, for a long pericd of time—” 

M. Florval was surprised at what I said, but he fondly ejaculated, “ Anything to serve 
you, dear Mademoiselle Fanny.” 

“Ay, Monsieur,” said I, “though it be to part for ever.” * 

“For ever, Mademoiselle!” 

“ Ay, M. Florval, I will put this letter into your hand; do not read it till you arrive at 
home. You will then be able better to decide upon what ought to be done under the 
circumstances there adverted to. I request—nay, I entreat,—that you will do what your 
good sense and your esteem for me—which [ know to be sincere, and which I assure you I 
shall ever hold in grateful remembrance—will dictate to you.” 

M. Florval was more astonished than ever, but when he attempted to speak I prevented 
him by saying, “There, go now ; your surprise will cease when you read this letter; it must 
not be read here—you have undertaken the task I have assigned you; and, therefore, like a 
faithful knight, set out immediately. We shall not very soon meet again, M. Florval; but 
take this assurance with you that I shall ever entertain for you the disinterested affection of 
—a sister.” 

With these words, I put his wife’s letter into his hands, and he retired in some confusion, 
What occurred when he got home, of course, I cannot tell; but I drew an inference, and a 
correct one, no doubt, from this circumstance, that on the next night M. and Madame Florval 
both appeared in the stage-box, and when the ladies waved their handkerchiefs on my 
appearance on the stage, the most conspicuous among those who made such testimonials of 
approbation, was Madame Florval. All the applause that I had received in my whole career 
seemed to me as nothing compared with this! 

The herd of “things that in the catalogue do go for men,” by whom I was continually 
surrounded, inspired me only with disgust. The nonsense which they whispered into my 
ear was repaid with a look of scorn, and the prayers and protestations of titled rowé’s 
received much similar treatment to their written billets, which I tore up, and then sent back 
to their authors. I remembered the fate of my poor mother, and hated the reptiles who 
sought to reduce me to her broken-hearted condition. 

Thus two years passed away, when the return of a nobleman of distinction to his native 
country, afier a long absence, created some sensation in Paris. The Marquis Hautenbas was 
a constant visitor of the cowlisses; and the talk of the theatre was of his gallantry, his 
princely fortune, and his liberality. Strange that this man should fix his attention upon 
me! ‘This grey-haired libertine, whose tottering frame required the support of a stick, and 
whose thoughts should have been of virtue, and a better world, declared to me that he had 
come from England expressly to see me / And my companions all seemed to envy me when 
they heard the white-headed old man say this. The “gentlemen,” too, declared “ it was 
an honor—that it was! an honor of which dear, delightful, Mademoiselle Fanny could not 
be too proud !” : ; : 

“TI suppose,” said one of those painted butterflies, shaking his “ ambrosial curls,” “that 
dear Mademoiselle will be more cruel than ever to us, her devoted slaves—and that would be 
excruciating—upon my honor!” 

The old Marquis smiled at this, and leered at me; yet though I frowned contemptuously 
upon the rest, I looked at him with a very different expression. I pitied, though I despised 
him. He quite mistook the meaning of my look; and glanced round upon the throng of 
titled idlers, with an expression of triumph. 

[ had already resolved what to do, when, at the close of the performances, the Marquis 
requested that [ would make use of his carriage. I accepted the offer, on condition that I 
should be its sole occupant. And I was conveyed to my house in the coach of the Marquis 
Hautenbas. 

“Spirit of my sainted mother!’ I exclaimed, when I knelt upon the splendid velvet 
cushion of that carriage, “hover about your child, and strengthen her with heavenly aid! 
Thou knowest my purpose—may it lead to a happy issue !” 
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My prayer was scarcely ended, when the carriage stopped at my door. 

The next day the Marquis called to see me. He was admitted. I endured his professions 
of unalterable love. I listened to all his protestations, to what settlements he proposed 
making upon me, in return for becoming, as he said, “his wife without the formal marriage 
ceremony.” As an earnest of his sincerity, he threw upon the table, before me, a diamond 
necklace of immense value. 

I could have trampled upon the glittering jewels—but I concealed my emotion, and quietly 
said, “ Marquis, this necklace is of great value.” 

« Ah,” was the reply, “but since you approve of it, dear Mademoiselle, I consider not its 
cost. I will place my whole fortune at your disposal, charming idol!—do with it as you 
please: it shall be your right to do with it as you please.” 

“My right !—ah!” I exclaimed, involuntarily; and the Marquis believed that this had 
ensured his victory. I tried to smile when the old man made other manifestations of his 
folly; but I could not smile at Aim. He produced his purse; it was filled with gold, and he 
threw it into my lap. When he arose to depart, he bade me think kindly of him. I replied 
not, but I took the purse and the diamonds—I felt that I had a right to them. 

That night my companions at the theatre all congratulated me upon what they called my 
“ood fortune.” They had been informed that the Marquis had visited me, and imme- 
diately inferred that I had become his mistress. I felt that I could undeceive them in an 
instant ; but I was proud of my innocence—too proud to be angry with the wretched women 
who surrounded me, and I did not vouchsafe a reply. The old man came to the theatre that 
night, and he was more pointed in his attentions than ever. In whispers he entreated that I 
would sup with him; and I consented. The Marquis pressed my hand to his lips; declared 
that nothing but the presence of so many observers prevented him from falling at my feet 
and worshipping me;—called me angel—goddess—and, altogether, acted like a madman. I 
thought how often he had acted the same part before; and I shuddered as I felt his cold, 
withered lips, upon my hand. 

The play was over, and I accompanied tbe Marquis in his carriage to his house. I 
passed through the lofty vestibule—the gorgeous saloons, resplendent in gold and colors; 
richly carved mouldings, surmounted panels, adorned by the pencils of the first of living 
masters, and rich velvet and damask draperies, looped up with gold, gave a surpassing 
richness to the apartments, illuminated by waxon lights in massive chandeliers of Dresden 
and or molu. 

“°T is a gorgeous mansion, Marquis,” I exclaimed. 

“Tt would be worthless, dear idol of my heart; if it were not honored with your 
approbation. It was incomplete till you condescended to grace it with your lovely presence ; 
and now may I hope, angelic creature, that you will remain the goddess of this temple— 
making it your shrine—your sanctuary—your home 1?” 

“ You are pressing, Marquis; but IT believe you are sincere in what you say.” 

“Sincere, bright paragon!” he exclaimed! “Say but the word, and I will register an 
oath in Heaven i 

“Ah!” cried I, interrupting him, and repulsing him, as he advanced to clasp me in his 
arms. “It is a happy thought. I take you at your word. That oath, Marquis; and then I 
will be to you all that you can desire.” 

The eyes of the old man flashed with delight, and, gazing upon me for a moment, with an 
odious expression of fondness, he knelt as I had desired, and in a voice tremulous with 
the emotion my words had caused, he exclaimed, “I solemnly swear, that so long as she 
desires to avail herself of this mansion, and of my wealth, they all shall be at the disposal of 
Mademoiselle Fanny.” 

He was about to rise, when, putting my hand upon his shoulder, I said, “ Go on.” 

“ What?” exclaimed the Marquis. “What more can J say?” 

“You have but half pronounced my name.” 

“IT said ‘Mademoiselle Fanny; that is the only name you are known by.” 

«There is another name besides,” I said. 

The Marquis peevishly exclaimed, “ What is your name, then?” 

“Fanny Gerardin !” 

“Good God!” cried the Marquis, shrinking back, and staring upon me with astonishment 
and horror. 

I 5 goon the name. 

As I stood erect before that guilty man, gazing with intense expression upon his horror- 
stricken countenance, his thoughts recurred to times.and things long since forgotten, and I 
seemed to him a rebuking spirit from another world. 
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Averting his head, at last, he exclaimed in a voice scarcely audible, “ What do you 
mean ? 

“ Ask your heart.” 

“ Who art thou, then?” 

“ Your child!” 

He had guessed as much, and when the words were pronounced, my guilty father fell 
senseless at my feet. The purpose for which I had been brought to that splendid temple 
occurred to him, and maddened his brain. He had lured to the brink of ruin his own 
child; and there he laid before me, senseless. He was the murderer of my mother, and I 
could not pity him. I summoned the domestics, and presently the first medical assistance in 
Paris was obtained. But the old man was delirious, and he raved of strange and evil 
things, so that it was fearful to approach his chamber. He called upon my name, but the 
physicians thought it advisable not to send for me, lest my presence should increase his 
malady. But it increased, nevertheless, till all hope of his recovery was gone; and then I 
resolved, whatever might be the consequence, to look upon his face once more. I forced 
my way into his house; I passed through the gorgeous saloons: and though the domestics 
were all ranged before the sick man’s door, to oppose my progress, I broke through them all, 
and rushed into my father’s presence. 

“Father!” I cried, and the dying man raising his head from his pillow, shrieked, “ Ah !— 
she is come !—she is come!—and I am at last forgiven.” 

He recovered his reason, and for some days there was great hope of his recovery; he 
acknowledged me as his daughter,—he made me his heiress; but he died. The shock which 
he had received had been too severe. My mother’s wrongs were fearfully avenged. 

I withdrew from the stage, and for twelvemonths lived in retirement. An estate ina 
distant province I was desirous of disposing of, and directions were given to an agent for its 
sale. A gentleman appeared anxious to purchase, and was about to set out from Paris 
to examine the property; but, previously, he wished to have an interview with me to 
ascertain from myself the actual terms upon which I would sell. Judge my surprise, when I 
beheld in the person of the purchaser, my old friend, M. Henri Florval. We were both 
surprised at this meeting, and, I may add, mutually delighted. M. Florval had been a 
widower for nine or ten months. The time passed so pleasantly in conversing of old days, 
that dinner was announced before we had thought of touching upon the business M. Florval 
had come upon. Of course he staid to dinner with me, and having some visitors of 
distinction at my table that evening, the business was postponed till the next day. 

In short, M. Florval did not buy the distant chateau. We found another purchaser—I 
say we, because, befure the estate was sold, I had become M. Florval’s wife. V. 


October, 1839. 


A SUMMER EVENING. 


Ir was an hour of beauty and of peace— 

Twilight, the daughter of the lingering day, 

Had gently touched the landscape, softening down 
To one continuous hue of mellow light, 

The garish tints her gorgeous sire had made. 

My soul was stirred with rapture; gushing thoughts, 
Sweet from the fount of universal love, 

Rose in my bosom toward human kind. 

I felt the holy stillness of that hour,— 

So calm, so bright, so pure, so beautifu),— 

Was but a type of that untroubled bliss 

Nature designed for every living thing. T. 8. K. 
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THE POETRY OF WOODLANDS. 


BY A LOVER OF GREEN TREES. 


**Ged made the country, but man made the town.” Cowper. 


O, TuERE is a beauty in green trees, as in all the silent workings of nature, “inaudible 
as dreams,” full of the lovely shapes, and sounds intelligible of that enduring language from 
Him who doth teach himself in all things, and who has stamped beauty and utility over 
universal nature. There is nothing more noble than a fine old tree towering above the earth 
with majestic dignity, and receiving the fresh sunbeam as a radiant crown of jewels upon 
its head, and the dews of night as sprinkles of diamonds among its foliage. A grove of green 
trees is the resort of the beautiful and the young. ‘Then, when hopes are young, and 
hearts are fund, and all the poetry of life breathes audibly from human lips,—under green 
trees we find life’s happiness. There wander in the scented shade, lovers, looking light 
into each other’s eyes, and dreaming that the world is all bright and beautiful as their young 
heart’s imaginings—that their path through life shall be as brilliant as the green-sward, 
bathed in the glorious sunlight before them! We are among the green trees now !—behind 
us, mounting upon an amphitheatre of green hills, are the dark sycamore, the luxuriant 
chesnut, the larch, and the yellow elm; and before us similar groups descend along the 
winding road into the valley beneath. It is a sweet spot; and here we taste life’s happiness. 
Here, with a sky over-head as soft, and blue, and radiaut, as the eye of childhood! It is 
in the freshness of memory, and the sun’s heat has blent itself with the cool morning air, and 
not a tree, nor a shrub, nor a blade of grass, but sparkles up with an aspect clear and 
glittering, full of cheerfulness and gratitude; streaks of sunshine are scattered hither and 
thither in the soft moss, and have an appearance of interest as their mysterious glimpses are 
caught through the gentle waving of the trees. The influences which at those times seem to 
be showered down by every gentle zephyr, are soothing and salutary; there floats no 
breeze among the overhanging branches, there breathes no whisper, and there waves above 
us not even a single leaf to disturb the deepened silence. Hush! No whisper? hark! 
What stirs behind the underwood below? We see no one; yet there are murmurs! And 
they fall upon the ear in tones so low, so sweet, so passionate; it seems as if two angels had 
come down to visit earth, and, fearful of being discovered, whispered thus low:—no; they 
are not angels, they are human voices; and we catch the words :— 

“The love of man, they say, is false and evanescent, like the bright blaze of sunshine in 
the noon of day, decreasing as the day declines, and lost when night is come.” 

“‘ Not so, dearest ;” another soft, but fuller voice replied, “rather, man’s love clings to 
its object, even as the ivy clings round the tree, and when the night of life approaches 
clings all the closer, that its warmth may compensate for the absence of the noon-day sun.” 

“”T’ is a perilous venture,” rejoined the first speaker, and then, after a sigh, which spoke 
a world of love, of deep and true affection, she said “ I am afraid.” 

And then there was a moment’s pause, and then a kiss! but whether upon hand, or 
cheek, or lips, we really cannot tell. And then, in louder whispers, the fuller-voiced 
speaker said—“ Why, dearest, should we delay; both of our families are anxious for our 
union. I feel that I shall ever love you as deeply, as devotedly, as tenderly, as at this 
moment; my love can know no change, shall know no change; I should hate myself 
when I ceased to love you.” And then we heard another heavy sigh from the speaker’s fair 
companion. 

_ “Do, dearest, name the day; no matter how distant; name but the day; and I shall be 
satisfied, Like the traveller, burning with desire again to set his foot upon his native land, I 
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shall know that every day brings me nearer to the object of my wishes, and I shall be happy. 
You would see me happy, dearest Emily ?” 

And the whispered reply was scarcely heard, by reason of the whisperer’s tears, but she 
said—“TI would.” 

“ And you will make me happy ?” 

There was a sound accompanying these words very much like another kiss, but whether 
it was or not we will not pretend to say, because the tears seemed to flow faster, and in the 
midst of the weeping there was heard audibly—* J will.” The words were spoken firmly, 
from the heart. What a creature is this, we thought, to be loved. 

“ A weck hence?” hastily enjoined the lover. 

“No; not so soon as that.” 

“ A fortnight?” 

“ N—no; not a fortnight,” 

“Dearest, not longer than a fortnight! Nay, turn not away that sweet face; no eye 
but Heaven’s can see us; and to Heaven, who knows the purity of our hearts, we need not 
be ashamed to show our faces. When shall our wedding be?” 

There was a pause. 

“When? Tell me dearest.” 

And then, in quivering, half-suppressed tones, came the reply—“ This—day—three— 
weeks.” 

“Heaven bless you, dearest, lovely Emily! You have made me now the happiest of 
created men.” 

«“ Now let us rejoin our party,” said the lady, in a very different tone, and which led us 
to think her heart was relieved of a heavy burthen, which it had borne before. 

We moved away, but our curivsity was raised, and we longed to look upon these lovers in 
the fulness of their happiness; and, crossing a meadow, we came directly into a lane 
through which we knew they must pass. Presently they were within our view. If ever 
mortal faces assumed angelic looks, then did we see the look of angels in those happy beings ! 
As they passed us by, we mentally exclaimed—“God bless them! May they ever 
experience such pure and blessed happiness as their hearts are full of now!” 

But we were talking of green trees. There is a fine philosophy in trees, which tells of 
what has been, and sketches the scenes of the olden times, in beautiful and powerful colors; 
each leaf has a story, each trunk is a monument of the past. The music which murmurs 
from every bough is a voice that celebrates the glory or bewails the departare of bygone 
days, and the circles which mark its age at the trunk’s heart, are but so many lessons 
of life, to teach its fleetness and record its instability; and there is a sober and religious 
sanctity in meditating upon green woods. They are full of instruction, and furnish delightful 
topics for reflection, dhd consolatory guides to calm, and peaceful, and soothing thoughts, 
when we would commune with ourselves and be still. But, hear what a better one than we 
has said, 


“Ah! why 
Should we neglect, in the world’s riper years, 
God's ancient sanctuaries, and adore 
Only among the crowd, and under roofs, 
That our frail hands have raised? Let me, at least, 
Here, in the shadow of this aged wood, 
Offer one hymn. wi 





We feel a grief like that which mourns the loss of a faithful friend at the sight of an 
ancient and majestic tree, levelled, and all its bright garniture of leaves and blossoms 
despoiled and trampled in the dust; and we have fancied that the crash which succeeds its 
mighty fall to be a gush of noble indignation, like to what might burst from the lips of a 
king, stricken in his own hall. And this reminds us of a reference in the Spectator, to a 
fable by Apollonius, concerning the nymphs, called Hamadryads, who presided over trees, 
and whose fate was identified with that of the trees they severally inhabited. Of course, all 
who cherished the latter secured the peculiar favor of the nymphs, that were preserved by 
mortal care. It is a beautiful conceit. Rhecus, observing an old oak ready to fall, and 
being moved with a sort of compassion toward the tree, ordered his servants to throw in fresh 
earth at its roots, and set it upright. The Hamadryad, or nymth, who must necessarily have 
perished with the tree, appeared to him the next day, and, after having thanked him for 
his kindness, declared himself ready to grant whatever favor he should ask. As she was 
extremely beautiful, Rhecus desired that he might be honored by the bestowment of her 
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hand in wedlock. The Hamadryad, not displeased with the request, promised to do so, 
telling him that, at an appointed time, she would send a bee to him, to apprise him of her 
readiness to perform her promise. Rhecus, however, when the faithful messenger bee 
came buzzing about his ears, on this errand, forgot the promise of the nymph, and rudely 
brushed away the bearer of her kind invitation. So provoked was the Hamadryad, with her 
own disappointment, and the ill-usage of her messenger, that she deprived Rhwcus of the use 
of his limbs. However, says the story, he was not so much crippled but he made a shift to 
cut down the tree, and consequently to fell his mistress. 

Who does not remember Campbell's Beech’s Petition? What can be more beautiful 
than the concluding stanzas ?—and has not, by the bye, one of our choicest songs been 
imbued with its spirit? Which was the earlier, this or “ Woodman Spare that Tree ?”— 


«“ Thrice twenty summers I have stood 
In bioomless, fruitless solitude ; 

Since childhood in my rustling bower 
First spent its sweet and sportive hour; 
Since youths and lovers in my shade 
Their vows of truth and rapture paid, 
And on my trunk’s surviving frame 
Carved many a long forgotten name. 
Oh! by the vows of gentle sound, 
First breathed upon this sacred ground, 
By all that love hath whispered here, 
Or beauty heard, with ravished ear, 

As love’s own altar honor me,— 
Spare, woodman! spare the Beechen Tree!” 


What a rich and fruitful theme for a poet are green trees! How replete with high and 
beautiful inspiration—how full of the true spirit of genuine poetry! What tree is there, 
among all we have loved, and upon each of which our thoughts have rested, and still rest 
with such happy memories, that does not seem ready to tell us some tale of pleasure or of 
sadness—that does not seem, while it waves over our heads, as if it had memory of the past, 
and breath and voice to utter its secrets? How beautiful and touching are the lines of 
Hook ! 


“TI remember, I remember the fir trees, dark and high, 

I used to think their slender tops were close against the sky; 

It was a childish ignorance, but now ’t is little joy 

To know I’m further off from heaven, than when I was a boy.” 


But we must stop. We never begin on trees, but we outrun our discretion. Ah! 
would that more, in this care-worn world, could draw sweet philosophy from such a source, 
and like Jacques, linger by brook, and burn, and woodland green. They would at least be 
better men. But the age of enterprise, change, and speculation is upon us, and the quiet, 
rural homes of our fathers, with all their sterling, though lovely virtues, have passed away 
forever. Well may we say, “ Eheu, eheu, fugaces, fugaces /” R. 8S. T. 

September, 1839. 
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To love an absent one for years, to pray for his return, 

To shed the tears of bitterness and day and night to mourn; 

To spurn the rich man’s proffer’d love, for that far distant one, 

And turn all thoughts, all hopes to him, the young heart’s summer sun. 
To watch o’er all his happiness, to weep if he but sigh; 

To mourn if paler be his cheek, or lustreless his eye; 

Yet let not her anxiety, her anguish e’er be shown, 

And if she weep, to turn away and shed her tears alone. 











THOUGHTS ON BEAUTY. 


Tue most beautiful object in creation is a beautiful woman. The poet, Montgomery, 
has very justly called woman “life’s angel ;” and another poet, of the olden time, as finely 
says, that “woman was formed to temper man. We should be brutes without them.” 
To myself it is happiness to gaze upon a beautiful face—the sight purifies, at the same time 
that it exalts, the soul. There is nothing more glorious than a beautiful and virtuous 
woman! And often have I sat hours and hours together in the enjoyment of serene and 
perfect happiness, in the presence of such earthly angels, It is my firm opinion that a man, 
unless he have more of the demon in him than there ought to be, cannot entertain any 
improper or unworthy thought in the presence of an amiable and beautiful woman. He 
forms ideas of a happier and purer state of existence, in which all shall be bright and fair as 
the object before him. But what is beauty? It varies according to individual tastes. 
Some will almost adore a being, whom others will look upon with indifference. I have made 
many inquiries with a view of ascertaining the real characteristics of beauty, but opinion 
is so much divided, that I find it is impossible to define actual beauty. It exists in the 
imagination of the admirer. Let me, however, give some of the results of my inquiries, and 
offer a few remarks upon the characteristics of female loveliness. Lips are, perhaps, the 
most precious features of the countenance—blessings of a myriad ef agreeable concomitants, 
such as smiles—sweet words, and kisses. ‘They are emotion’s dwelling place and passion’s ; 
their breathing gives vitality to affections of ail sorts, a friend’s, a parent’s, a sister's, a 
brother’s, a lover’s. Eternal praise, therefore, to lips in general, and especially to those 
we hold dearest. The first impulse which the lips awaken in the observer is to describe 
them by a sentiment and a transport; admiration expresses itself in ejaculations—they give 
rise to a multitude of delightful thoughts! The old poet, Warner, gives the idea of exqusite 
lips, when he relates the cruelty of Queen Eleanor to Fair Rosamond, 


«With that she dash’d her on the lips, 
So dyed double-red; 

Hard was the heart that gave the blow, 
Soft were those lips that bled.” 


This picture is extremely beautiful; the double red lips of Rosamond, and so soft 
withal—were worthy of a king’s admiration. Once upon a time, it was the fashion to prefer 
odd lips, that is to say, one thin, the other the reverse. Sir John Suckling has some pretty 
lines in reference thereto. 


“Her lips were red, and one was thin, 
Compared with that was next her chin, 
Some bee had stung it newly.” 


Now, I imagine that a very thin upper lip and a thick under one would not be considered 
beautiful in modern times; at any rate such lips are not to my taste; and, although I 
run the risk of bringing down upon myself the frowns of some “ fair creatures of earth’s 
mould” whose beauties have awakened lovers’ admiration. I hesitate not to confess my 
preference for lips of equal size, no matter what the size may be. There is a prejudice 
against thin lips; IT have heard it said, that thin lips become only shrews and niggards, but I 
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234 THOUGHTS ON BEAUTY. 


have turned from those libellers of beauty with sovereign contempt; I have seen some of the 
best, most generous, most amiable of beings, with thin lips, fair as angels, and with angelic 
hearts, and I must observe that I should be as much perplexed as was Paris of old, were a 
golden apple to be given to me to be disposed of to the possessor of the most beautiful lips. 
“ A rosiness beyond that of the cheeks, and a good tempered sufficiency and plumpness,” 
says a modern writer, “are the indispensable requisites of a good mouth.” The old poet, 
Chaucer, supports this opinion, for says he— 





lippes thin, not fat, but ever lean, 
They save of naught; they be not worth a bean, 
For if the vase be full there is delight.” 


Now let me remark, that I do not like very thick lips—but those of a moderate fulness, and 
a rich crimson color, of equal size, resembling “a cherry mewly parted ;” these are the 
lips which merit admiration. I have observed that in sonte persons lips become thinner as 
they grow older, and in proportion as they are accustomed to express good humor and 
generosity, or peevishness and a contracted mind. But lips thus contracted are very differert 
from naturally thin lips; the latter have always a graceful and rosy appearance, the others 
always seem distorted and of a bad color. Ah! ladies—ladies, if you kmew how certainly 
ill-humors disfigure beauty, you would all of you be indeed angels; and then universal 
would your empire be! Just observe the effect that a moment of ill-temper has upon the 
lips ;—just glance at the peerless Ellen in what is called, I believe, “a fit of the sullens,” and 
sce how her lips are disfigured! Judge then what may be expected from an habitual 
series of such moments. Ellen is of a sullen disposition. Her sister, Anna, on the contrary, 
is lively and agreeable; hasty, perhaps, but never letting passion get the better of her. As 
they advance in years, the lips of Ellen will become contracted and frosty, those of Anna 
will still bloom like a perennial flower, that never dies. ‘The mouth” it has been justly 
observed, “is the frankest part of the face. It can least conceal its sensations. The mouth 
is the vent of one class of emotions, as the eyes are of another. It is the region of 
smiles and dimples, and of a trembling tenderness; ef sharp sorrow, of a full and breathing 
joy, of candor and reserve, of care and of a liberal sympathy. The mouth, out of its many 
sensibilities may be fancied throwing up one great expression into the eyes, as many 
lights in a city reflect a broad lustre into the heavens. On the other hand, the eyes may be 
supposed the chief movers, influencing the smaller details of their companion.” After all, 
however, it is the sentiment that exalts the beauty of the lips, as it does the beauty of 
all the rest of the countenance. Without expression, what is the finest modelled mouth in 
the world? Look at the most perfect piece of sculpture, and what feeling does it awaken? 
Culd admiration ; a lip without sentiment has the same effect. There are, on the other hand, 
lips which have but small pretensions to beauty, which charm by the gracefulness of 
their expression. Anacreon beautifully describes a lip as “like persuasion’s,’’ and says it 
calls on us to kiss it; and Sir Philip Sydney, in his description of a beautiful female, says 
“her lips, though they were kept close with modest silence, yet with a pretty kind of 
natural swelling, they seemed to invite the guests that looked on them.” Again, the same 
eloquent writer says, “her tears came dropping down like rain in sunshine; and she not 
taking heed to wipe her tears, they hung upon her cheeks and lips as upon cherries, which 


the dropping tree bedeweth.” 


Lips are more sacred than they used to be, and kisses have very properly become greater 
rarities. So bountiful were the English ladies in former times of their lip-favors that the 
staid Erasmus, while upon a visit there, wrote to one of his friends, requesting him to come 
over for the sake of the ladies’ lips. “ Did you but know,” said he, “the pleasures which 
England affords, you would fly here on winged feet, and if your gout would not allow 
you, you would wish yourself a Dedalus.” Large mouths cannot be called beautiful, and 
yet they often possess an expression which quite compensates for the want of beauty, and it 
is the general opinion that they are oftener found associated with generous dispositions than 
small ones. The prejudice runs, I believe, in favor of small mouths; and oh! the 
exertions that are daily made to screw up a large mouth to a smaller size, to the destruction, 
of course, of all grace and therefore of all beauty. It is my opinion, that if ladies were to 
leave their looks to themselves, and to be universally good humored, gentle, and kind, 
there would not be an ugly—no, not an “ ordinary-looking” woman. Upon eyes, cheeks, 
and noses, I may hereafter treat, but having extended these remarks upon beauty to a far 
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greater length than I intended, I shall, for the present conclude with a beautiful description 
from Ariosto :— 


“Next, as between two little vales, appears 

The mouth, where spices and vermillion keep; 

Here lurk the pearls, richer than sultan wears, 

Now casketted, now shewn, by a sweet lip 

Thence issue the soft words and courteous prayers, 

Enough to make a churl for sweetness weep; 

And there the smile taketh a rosy rise, 

That opens upon earth a paradise.” E. 


TRUE LOVE. 


I rooKep upon a Maiden’s heart, in the spring-time of its youth, 
And I saw upon its tiny stem the greenest leaves of truth, 

And the buds of young affection, as garlands on the tree, 
Brought forth its stainless petal cups, in virgin purity. 


I saw Love’s passing April-cloud rain life on pleasure’s flowers, 
And Sorrow’s dark plank springing up amidst its balmy showers: 
And then her bosom, as the earth heaved to young Passion’s sun, 
And as its light gleams fled away, still other gleams came on. 


I heard her voice pour forth its strains, as birds amid the grove, 

And in its thrilling wood-notes tell the generousness of love; 

She said its rose should never grace wealth’s sordid merchant’s breast, 
That but for wit and worth alone was made its downy nest. 


She said by lonely streams she’d dwell, or by the radiant lake, 
And for her gentle lover would the world, with joy, forsake ; 
That Life’s majestic river-flood was shadowy and dark, 

If sailed not on its purple wave her one—own—chosen bark. 


She said with him she had no care, if skies were bright and blue, 

Or, hidden by the tempest-cloud, a vault of gloom might shew; 

For then the balm of love would shed its fragrance round her form, 

And not a drop should touch her wing, however rude the storm. T. 
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Hark! hark! at length he’s coming, 
Tam not weary---let me stay ? 

I hear his laugh distinctly nov, 
9Twill chase the gloom atcay, 

Oh! would that I were near him, 
Hie sees me not amid the crowd, 

He hears me not,=---ah would I dared, 
To breathe his name aloud, 

Oh! when they, &c- 


He leaves that group of triflers, 
And wtth the smtle Z Teve to see, 
Hie seems to seek: for some one--- 
Oh is it not for met 
Vo, no! *tis for that dark eyed girl, 
Z see her now return his glance, 
Hie passes me---he takes her hand-<- 
He leads her to the dance! 
Oh! when they, &c. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 





“ The Damsel of Darien.” A Novel. By the author Z, “ Yemasee,”’ “Guy Rivers,” &c. 
2 vols. Lea and Blanchard, Philadelphia. 


This is decidedly the best novel of the month, although we cannot accord to it that 
unqualified praise which one or two of the critical journals have awarded it. Making all due 
allowances, however, for favor,—we hesitate not to say that “ The Damsel of Darien” 
will increase the already high reputation of Mr. Sims, and form with Calavar and The Infidel 
a third book of the romance of American history. 

The leading character of the work is the celebrated Bilboa, who is introduced in 
Hispaniola preparing for a voyage of discovery to the unknown Southern sea, which it will 
be remembered he was afterward the first European to behold. He is attended by an old 
man, an astrologer, and a kind of second mentor, who aids him in various emergencies, and 
foretells his future greatness. He has also a mistress, a cold, heartless, selfish coquette, 
whom he rescues from death in a hurricane that suddenly bursts forth, and in describing 
which the author rises above himself. The good ship of Bilboa is lost in this storm, and 
himself beggared. His mistress discards him, and he thenceforth renounces her. After 
escaping assassination, and beholding the man that would have murdered him, fall a victim 
in his stead, he escapes from St. Domingo, and, after a series of almost unrivalled adventures 
finds himself at Darien, at the head of a respectable body of adventurers, and in the full 
tide of success toward the attainment of his wishes. Here he meets the damsel of Darien, a 
sweet, and innocent young Indian girl, who charms us alike by her beauty, her purity, and 
her artless simplicity. ‘The discovery of the Great Pacific follows, and Bilboa returns to 
Hispaniola only to die, on a false charge, by the hand of the public executioner. Such was 
the justice of the times! 

We rejoice that our native novelists are beginning to illustrate the history of America. 
There is no better field than the early doings of the Spanish adventurers, nor one more full 
of romance, and at the same time instructive. From the discovery of America, in 1492, 
until the expiration of the buccaneers, about 1700, our history is crowded with materials 
of unrivalled value, and which, in the hands of some mighty genius, may yet make our 
continent as celebrated as the brown hills of Scotland, so often immortalized by the pen of 
Scott. When will that genius arise? 


“ Morton's Hope; or, the Provincial.” A Novel. 2 vols. Harper and Brothers, 
New York. 


This is a work of much talent and some faults. The scene is laid first in America and 
then changed to Germany; and the time extends from before the American revolution 
until some years afterward. The hero falls in love, becomes almost heart-broken, and 
passing over to the Faderland, enters a German University, and amid their duels, their 
drinking bouts, and their republican societies, passes for some years a life of wild, erratic, 
almost incredible excitement. The events of this period form decidedly the best portions of 
the work, and are sketched with such life-like vigor, that we almost fancy the author has 
lived and acted among the celebrated students of the German universities. He has 
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240 OUR CONVERSAZIONE. 
committed, however, an anachronism, if we may so speak, in making the American 
revolution contemporary with those republican societies, which sprung among the ardent 
students of the Rhine, more than seventy years afterward, and which, in fact, were enkindled 
by the success of our republic. We know no work in which the singular life led at the 
German colleges is depicted with such mingled truth and boldness. ‘The hero plunges as 
deeply into their debauches as any of his classmates, and soon wins for himself a notoriety 
even among them. The story is carried on through two volumes, and then the characters 
are dismissed with the usual amount of happiness. 


OUR CONVERSAZIONE. 


We this month present our readers, in compliance with numerous solicitations from our 
fair friends, with an extra plate of a highly ornamental character, containing the most 
desirable promenade dress of the latest fashion. It is a colored pow de soie robe; the 
border trimmed with a single flounce; ccrsage en ceur, tight to the shape, and bordered 
with lace. Pow de soie shawl, shot with pale brown and black, and bordered with black lace 
of an antique pattern, which is headed by a chef d’or; cords and tassels complete the 
trimming. Blue crape hat, of a round shape, trimmed with the same material, and pale 
blush roses. 


Mornine Dress.—Organdy peignoir, lined with rose-colored pow de sote. Green 
taffetas scarf, Rose-colored pou de soie hat, profusely trimmed with lace and ribbon to 
correspond. 

Pou de soie robe; it is green, shot with yellow. Corsage in crossed drapery, 
and bishop’s sleeve, the top ornamented with folds; the border is trimmed with a deep 
flounce. Short apron of yellow gros de Naples, embroidered in colored silks; ceinfure, a 


green cord and tassels, 


Eventne Dress.—Organdy robe printed in a blue flowered running pattern, the border 
is trimmed with two flounces. A low corsage tight to the shape, forming a small point 
at the bottom, which is ornamented with a knot and floating ends of ribbon; the top is 
trimmed with English point lace set on full, and descending in a deep point in the centre; 
short sleeve, terminated by three bouffants. Coiffure 4 la Duchesse composed of English 
point lace, and a wreath of wild flowers, 


It will be seen, by referring to our prospectus, that it is our intention hereafter, in 
addition to the monthly plate hitherto furnished by us, to present our readers quarterly with 
a colored plate of the fashions, done in the first style of art, and under the superintendance 


of a French gentleman, whose patierns are procured direct from Paris and London, 


We publish them quarterly because otherwise we should have to re-print old fashions, invent 
new ones, or give almost duplicates of the last. We feel certain, from the extent of our 
arrangements that we shall meet with as well as merit the patronage of all. We give the 
latest London fashions, for morning, promenade, and evening dresses. ‘The one in the 
plate, however, is all the rage. 


On Dits.—We learn that Mr. Cooper is now in our city, superintending the publication 
of a new novel from his pen. It is to be called The Path Finder; or, The Inland Seas. 
Natty Bumpo, alias Hawk-eye, alias The Trapper, is again to be the hero, and we learn 
is to be described as in love. Leather Stocking in love !—it will be sport we trow. 


Professor Nott’s novel, saved from the wreck of the Home, is also shortly to appear. It 
has some sea scenes of high merit. 





























